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ABSTRACT 

This handbook is designed to aid school districts 
that are considering either implementing a year-round program for the 
first time or improving and expanding an existing year-round program* 
The handbook is organized in 11 chapters that discuss the following 
topics: introduction to the year-round school, reorganizing the 
school calendar, adopting the year-round calendar, case studies of 
year-round programs in California, the legal basis foir year-round 
school programs, financing year-round school programs, accounting and 
reporting of attendance, personnel considerations, planning school 
facilities, evaluating year-round programs, and supplemental 
information on year-round programs. In addition, there is an 
extensive bibliography of various publications and other reference 
materials relevan't to the topic of year-round school programs. 
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Foreword 



"In the days of our ancestors, when men, women, and children were struggling to subdue 
the wilderness, drive out the savages, and earn a living, the rude school house, the itinerant 
school-keeper and the three months' winter school were all that the times required," John 
Swett told the people of this state almost 100 years ago. Then our fourth Superintendent of 
Public Instruction asked this question: "But because, in the days of trails and horseback 
riding, our grandfathers went to mill with corn in one end of a meal-bag and,a stone in the 
other, shall we continue to do so in this age of steam?" 

Former Superintendent Swett, who is credited with erecting the free public school system^ 
in California, said the times demanded a change in the school system, and these were his 
words: "The primitive district school no longer furnishes an education sufficient for the 
needs of the people under the changed conditions of society." 

If Mr. Swett were our Superintendent today, I am certain he would also call for change. 
He would be in the vanguard of those of us who believe education must become a 
year-round operation. The school must be viewed not as a brick structure closed three 
months of the year but as an open framework for building a continuous learning system. 

I believe, as John Swett believed, that' public education must not only be free for all 
children of California but it must also be responsive to the needs of the society it serves. 
When Mr. Swett argued for an expansion of the school year and an improved educational 
program in the 1870s, he said, "In agriculture the sickle has been superseded by the reaper; 
the scythe, by the mower; the flail, by the thresher; and hand labor, by machine labor. The 
age of machinery requiies not only the skilled hand but the trained mind." 

The atomic age also requires skilled hands and trained minds. In fact, today's education 
for life tomorrow ipust be an education without walls. It must become a continuous 
life-long learning process, synonymous with the word life. Thus, education becomes a 
sequence of physical and mental experiences that give meaning to human existence. 

Education in the latter part of the 1 970s and beyond must reach out to all of those places 
that enrich the human spirit: the church, a mountain stream, a concert hall, a baseball 
diamond. And the educational .system must make those places a part of a new school 
concept. The student in this educational environment will study life on the scene-in 
factories, courtrooms, theaters, parks-and will find the whole community a classroom, the 
universe a study hall. 

With the rapid development of year-round education in California, anotlier stepping stone 
has been set for the path that is leading us to that day when education will be a continuous 
life-long learning process. And it is significant that even though year-round education is 
optional for the. people of this state, California leads the nation in the number of currently 
operating extended, school-year programs. 

The optional approach to year-round education keeps us within the concept John Swett 
had for free public education m this state'. He said that since the schools "are under the 
direct control of the people, they are vitalized by the American spirit of freedom, and their 
development is certain in the long run." That spirit, exemplified by the work of John Swett 
and other great educational leaders and parents through the years, has given California the 
finest educational system in the worid. It will remain the finest as long as we educators 
make it responsive to the people-as long as .the people are made an integral part of its 
structure. This was true when the school year was three months of winter; it will be true 
when neither season, nor building, nor hands of clocks set limits on the educational process. 
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Preface 



The California State Department of Education is interested in encouraging, where 
feasible, the growth of year-round education. This handbook is designed to help those 
school districts that are considering the possibilities of implementing the year-round concept 
or of improving and expanding an already existing program. 

The preparation of this handbook required the effort and cooperation of many 
individuals, within the Department of Education and within school districts tliroughout 
California. Special thanks are expressed to Robert Williams of the Elk Grove Unified School 
District; to Don Glines and. Robert Ehlers, Department of Education consultants, who were 
the principal authors of this publication; and to the following school districts: 

ABC Unified School District 

Bear Valley Unified School District 

Chula Vista City Elementary School District 

Hayward Unified Schot)! District 

La Mesa-Spring Valley Elementary School District 

Milpitas Unified School District 

Appreciation also is expressed to the members of the California Legislature for providing 
the permissive and supportive legislation that has encouraged school districts to implement 
programs of continuous education. 



DONALD R. McKlNLEY 
Chief Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 



RAMIRO D. REYES 
Chief Office of Program 
Planning and Development 
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Position Statement on Year-Round Education 



California State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 
September, 1974 

The California State Department of Education encourages those districts in which local 
conditions make year-round education feasible to consider adopting such a program as an 
option for those parents, students, and teachers who'want it. The Department emphasizes 
that basic to such consideration must be the fact that support from district personnel and 
from parents and students is no less important to the success of year-round education than 
are such practical matters as adequate physical facilities. 

The Department believes that year-round programs can offer two major benefits to all 
types of school districts: elementary, high school, and unified^ First, by making the schools 
a continuous focus of community activity, year-round education can enhance a district's 
overall effectiveness significantly. Second, year-round operafion can result in more effective 
use of facilities. 

While not endorsing any specific organizational arrangement from among those programs 
that h^ve been implemented in California and other states, the Department believes it is 
desirable, within year-round operations, to provide students and, where possible, other 
members of the community a range of educafional opfions, from traditional approaches to 
more flexible continuous learning programs. 

Available information on year-round education includes the Year-Round Education 
Handbook and other materials from the Department's Year-Round Education Office, 
including data from currently operating programs in California and other states. In addifion, 
the staff of the Year-Round Education Office can provide general assistance to school 
districts that are adopting year-round programs. 
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Chapter One 

Introduction to the Year-Round School 



Tliis Year-Round Education Handbook was writ- 
ten to provide a source of information to those 
school personnel and citizens who are interested in 
improving instructional programs for students and 
increasing plant utilization through 12-month 
school programs. This publication contains basic 
information concerning year-round school opera- 
tion, pertinent California laws, and other practical 
matters that will be useful in studying about or 
planning for continuous learning programs. 
, The tQxms year-round education and year-round 
schools are the most common designations for 
current 12-month school programs. The California 
Legislature, which has approved bills in support of 
the movement, has used the term continuous 
school programs., The more common term, year- 
round school programs, is used in this publication 
to avoid confusion with continuation school or 
continuous learning legislation. 

Literature concerning the year-round school 
experiment dates back to the turn of the century; 
however, it has been only since 1970 that wide- 
spread interest and numerous program implementa- 
tions have generated a growing body of knowledge 
about year-round programs. In 1971 nine schools 
in four California school districts were operating 
on a year-round schedule. The following year, this 
number had increased to 48 schools in 16 districts; 
at the beginning of the 1974-75 school yeaf, 126 
schools in 38 districts, with approximately 75,000 
students, were operating some form of year-round 
school program. Approximately 60 additional dis- 
tricts arc studying possible implementation. The 
numerous inquiries received by the California State 
Department of Education further indicate growing 
acceptance of such programs. 

The original districts that pioneered in this field 
were largely "on their own," but more recently 
additional support from the Department of Educa- 
tion and the Legislature has tended to encourage 
year-round programs; as a result, valuable informa- 
tion has been gained, making it possible to clarify 
procedures and to add new legislation. 



Role of the Department of Education 

The role of the Department of Education 
regarding year-round school programs evolves from 
and is structured around the following needs: 

1. Provide leadership toward the implementation 
of and evaluation of year-round programs in 
California. Senate Bill 1 107 and Assembly Bill 
3193 have established the legal mechanism for 
school districts to begin year-round programs. 
Program initiation funds have been made 
available by the Legislature. The clear intent 
of the lawmakers is that, when local districts 
determine that continuous school programs 
could prove of benefit to their students, the 
state should provide the necessary assistance. 

2. Help school-districts to improve their year- 
round programs and to solve the various 
problems that develop during the implementa- 
tion period. The Department must continue 
to work for improvements in current legis- 

, lation that affects these programs. It also can 
assist in the exchange of information that 
might be useful to various school districts. 

3. Assist school. districts as they examine the 
different year-round programs. To provide 
this assistance many feasibility studies are 
under way throughout the state. 

4. Provide assistance in the evaluation of new 
programs. Existing legislation authorizes the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
require submission of reports and information 
and to compile and- disseminate specified 
evaluations regarding year-round programs. 

5. Provide consultants to help districts that are 
planning a change to a 1 2-mojith schedule. 

6. Work with colleges and universities to assist 
them in revising their graduate and under- 
graduate programs. 

7. Cooperate with teacher organizations to help 
teachers understand the concept of year-' 
round education and to assist them in making 
the transition from the traditional nine-month 
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program to a more flexible year-round 
arrangement. 
8. Encourage experimentation with new year- 
rouna concepts, and continue the search for 
ways to create even better learning opportuni- 
ties. School districts need help in revitalizing 
their curriculums in the face of new program 
designs. 

In the search for quality educational programs, 
school communities arc encouraged to examine 
their own needs, problems, resources, and educa- 
tional aspirations. Alternative solutions should be 
carefully considered. Parents should be able to 
choose from highly individualistic year-round 
school programs on one end of the continuum to 
fairly, structured, quality nine-month programs 
offered from September to June at the other end 
of the continuum. Tlie Department can recom- 
mend that a variety of alternative opportunities be 
made available in each school district. The mem- 
bers of the local school board, with sufficient 
background information and with the support of 
the staff and community, will make the decision 
whether or not year-round education best serves 
tlie needs of their students. Whatever the decision, 
it should be preceded by a thorough study of the 
alternatives; the resulting decision miglit well pro- 
vide for a combination of options. 

Tlie role pf th§. Department is not to mandate a 
year-round scfiool program in any district but 
rather to offer assistance to those persons who 
want to study or implement such programs. This 
assistance can range from the providing of informa- 
tion to the spearheading of legislation .that is 
supportive of year-round school programs. Between 
these two levels of assistance fall other Depart- 
ment functions such as providing planning advice, 
clarifying operational procedures, and maintaining 
ongoing evaluation. 

• Meeting Societal Needs 

California public schools are in the process of 
change in order to keep pace with the expanding 
needs of society. In spite of the expectations 
placed upon the Schools, they have prepared 
California's youth quite well. However, as the pace 
of societal transformation increases, schools are 
being called upon to respond more quickly than 
ever before, lliis is not to say that schools must 
take precipitous action in adopting sudden, dra- 
matic change but rather that change must be 
anticipated and acted upon in a well-planned way 
before the need is crushingly imminent. Society 
may have to revise its attitudes toward current 
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educational programs. Education perceived as con- 
^ tinuous life-long learning is an essential element of 
any school program that is to benefit society. The 
concept of the year-round school calendar is a step 
toward meeting the needs of the future. 

Priorities of Year-Round Education Programs 

The early efforts to develop year-round pro- 
grams in California were primarily concerned with 
the economic/efficiency aspect. Although the 
intent of the Legislature has been supportive and 
forward looking when contrasted with that of 
other states, it has been weighted toward solving 
problems of overcrowded schools, inflation, 
bonded indebtedness, enforcement of the Field 
Act, capital outlay cc^ts, and improvement of 
achievement test scores. All of these considerations 
are important; however, a more global focus 
toward continuous learning and tlie*futui:e of the 
world is needed.^ 

This new orientation toward people and society 
should focus on six major concerns. Tliese are, in 
order of priority: 

1 . How year-round schools can aid in the soci- 
etal concern for future survival 

2. How year-round schools can contribuir to the 
'development of life-long learning 

3. How year-round schools can aid each person 
by adjusting to individual and societal life/ 
work styles-to enhance the utilization of 
human resources by creating more humane 
approacl>es to personalized needs for st}i- 
dents, teachers, parents, and community 

4. How year-round schools can contribute to the 
expansion of the learning process by pro- 
viding maximum continuous learning oppor- 
tunities for 1 2 months. 

5. How year-round schools can contribute to 
more effective utilization of total community 
facilities 

6. How year-round schools can contribute to the 
reallocation of fiscal resources 

In the past, priorities 5 and 6 often have been the 
major focus of year-round projects;, in fact, the 
entire effort too often has followed the concerns in 
reverse order from 6 to 1 . Sufficient , evidence 
exists to indicate that operating schools year round 
can lave building construction costs and, with 
careful management, even operating expenses. 
There is support for the belief that year-round 
schools make better use of student and teacher 
time. Early results show no significant cognitive 
achievement gains or losses by students; however, 



positive benefits noted have generally included less and a better balance of work, play, and rest for 

truancy, less vandalism, less boredom, better atten- students. Helping people and Helping society 

dance, and fewer disciplinary problems^ which of should be the crucial goals of the year-round 

themselves are improvements to the educational program; the fact that building utilization is 

PK)gram* It is anticipated that year-round programs . improved is one of the benefits of the 12-month 

eventually will provide indiwdualized instruction schbol, but it should not be the major concern. 
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Chapter Two 

Reorganization of the School Calendar 



Most of the districts that operate year-round 
schools feel that their programs are successfuh 
They point to growing- support of teachers, stu- 
dents, and the public, and to the prospects of 
financial savings and the possibility of improved 
education. The trend seems to be toward a better 
use of the school calendar as an educational 
strategy. 

Social Impact 

Many social problems can be related directly to 
the school year. The changing life-styles of the 
post-World War II era have ma^e it increasingly 
apparent that the traditional reasons .for the 
nine-month school calendar no longer exist. The 
long three-month summer vacation finds hosts of 
children and youth idle and bored. Often the lack 
of available constructive activities is the cause of 
increased vandalism and dng use. Students and 
teachers must spend valuable time in review 
because of the loss of learning during the tlu^ee 
months away from school. 

Economic Impact 

The nine-month educational program, when 
compared with programs of continuous education, 
is inefficient because expensive facilities remain 
unused for three months of the year. Schools have 
always been vuherable to public opinion because 
they are supported by the public tax dollar. Much 
of the criticism leveled at education could be 
mitigated by a visible , attempt on the part of 
educators to manage their resources more effi- 
ciently. The Commission on California State 
Government Organization and Economy^ aware of 
changing life-styles and future educational needs, 
described the situation well when it noted that the 
increased popularity of the year-round school "is a 
recognition that the extended summer vacation is 
no longer a sociological or .economic requirement 
and that the school plant can be used to much 



greater capacity without a proportionate increase 
inxost."^ 

Socioeconomic Impact 

The traditional school year has a combined 
socioeconomic effect on the business world. Many 
families who would prefer to take vacations in the 
spring and fall when parks and beaches are not so 
crowded, or who would like to visit winter resorts, 
must instead take their vacations in the summer 
when their children are out of school. Industry 
often is forced to make unpopular ^ employee 
vacation assignments and/or struggle with an inade- 
quate summertime work force. Travel and recrea- 
tion businesses must gear themselves for the surge 
of summer business, then make compensating 
adjustments for the lower demand during most of 
the school year. Industry must contend with 
expensive peaks and valleys in production. One 
notable example is the jnoving industry that does 
70 .percent of its business during the summer. If 
this workload could be evened out during the year, 
as it would be if year-round school programs were 
widespread, substantial savings jcould be passed on 
to the consumer. . 

Educational Impact 

^ Desirous of providing a quality education for all 
"pupils and aware that the mind does not stop 
learning between June and September, educators ^ 
and parents are asking more persistently than ever 
before how schools can be organized to offer more 
continuous, varied, and useful learning activities. 
The answer to this question for a grov/ing number 
of districts is some form of extended or year- 
round school year. 

More than 130 school districts in 27 states today 
are operating year-round schools. Many other 



A Study of the School Building Aid Program. Sacramento: 
Commission on California State Government Organization and 
Economy, June, 1973, p. 20. 
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districts are watcliing with keen interest, ready to 
consider trying some type of year-round school 
themselves. California is in the forefront of the 
development of continuous school programs; as 
mentioned previously, 126 schools in 38 California 
districts are operating on a year-round schedule. 

Terminology 

Three terms that refer to different calendar 
schedules have been used in the past to identify 
year-round plans. These terms are extended school 
year, continuous school year, and year-round 
school The term extended school year refers to 
increasing the number of teaching days, for exam- 
ple, from 180 to 210 days. Under the extended 
year plan, the facilities are not used continuously 
but are closed while all students take their vaca- 
tions together. Normally, this plan retains the 
standard year pattern of one long in-school session 
(interrupted by the usual holidays) and one vaca- 
tion period. 

The terms continuous and year round often are 
used interchangeably, bu^ they haye different 
meanings. One way of differentiating between the 
two is to say that all continuous school year 
programs are also, year-round programs, but all 
year-round programs are not continuous. Contin- 
uous school year programs utilize facilities contin- 
uously, but each pupil attends school only the 

' standard number of days (175 to 18Q). This is 
accomplished by rotating the teaching sessions and 
vacation periods so that some students are always 

^ on vacation while school is in session.. Year-round 
school is similar in that it breaks up the standard 
school year pattern with teaching sessions and 
vacation periods occurring at regular intervals 
throughout the year. The difference is that the 
facilities are not necessarily used continuously. The 
block 45-15 plan is an example of a year-round 
plan that is not continuous. In this plan all 
students attend for the same 45 days and all are on 
vacation during the same 15-day periods. In other 
words, attendance is not staggered or rotated; the 
schools are closed to regular attendance four times 
a year between each of the 45'-day attendance 
sessions. , ' 

Basically, proposals for all-year schools fall into 
one or both of the following two categories: (1) 
^ those designed to achieve economies by making the 
school plant accommodate more children; and (2) 
those designed to enrich instruction through better 
scheduling and expanded learning opportunities. A, 
noncoptinuous year-round plan would fit into the 
second category, whereas a continuous school year^ 
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plan could fit both categories. California has 
encouraged pilot programs in both continuous and 
noncontinuous all-year plans. Recent legislation, 
however, uses the term continuous and defines a 
continuous school year program as one that meets 
the following requirements: 

1 . Tlie school plant or facility is in operation for 
not less than 240 days per calendai* year, or it 
has a recognized year-round plan. 

2. The program operates on a calendar that . 
places teaching sessions and vacation periods 
during the school year on an optional or 
mandatory rotation schedule. 

Several school calendar variations are described 
in this chapter. Many other plans can be structured 
to meet the unique requirements of various com- 
munities. As a matter of fact, the Department of 
Education would hope that districts not become 
locked into a particular plan simply because it 
seems to be thd best of existing alternatives; 
districts should be encouraged to take a creative 
posture in the development of other plans. The 
optimum year-round "school plan most certainly 
has not been developed. As improvements continue 
to be made, the year-round school may be only 
one of several components that make up a total 
continuous living/learning experience. 

Traditional School Calendars 

The traditional school year is generally nine 
— moTiths'^ifnauration, beginning in ^September and 
ending in May or June; commonly, 175 to 180 
teaching days are involved. 

The Nine-Month School Year 

A description of the nine-month school is 
included here to assist in the clarification between 
the traditional calendar and true year-round forms. 
Traditionally, the school year may be divided into 
two segments or semesters of 90 days each. 
National and declared holidays during the school 
year number approximately 21 days. These include 
a two-week winter recess and a one-week spring 
vacation. Summer vacation ordinarily lasts 12 
weeks. The minimum length of the school day is 
determined by state law and is shorter for younger 
children. From three to six class hours are required 
each day. 

A student's, progress usually is determined at the 
end of each semester. Repeating a subject or grade 
could take a half or a whole school year. Most high 
school courses are scheduled for one .year; the 
lemaining courses require one semester or one 
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quarter for completion. Quarter-length courses and 
xnini-courses are becoming more frequent. 

Nine-Month Year with Summer Sessions 

The traditional year often is augmented by a 
four- to eight-week summer session. The elemen- 
tary school summer session must operate a mini- 
mum of 20 days (four weeks) to qualify for state 
aid, whereas in a secondary school the session must 
operate at least 30 days (six weeks). The session 
can be at the beginning, middle, or end -of the 
summer vacation period. ' 

Summer school attendance up to 12 weeks is 
reimbursed by the state; therefore, a district may 
.retain the traditional year and add a voluntary 
summer quarter. This would provide the option of 
year-round attendance at no additional cost to the 
district. Pupils electing to attend the 12-week 
summer sessions could accelerate their graduation 
and complete four years of work in three years. 
The total cost to graduate a high school student is 
calculated to be tiie same whether the process 
takes three or four years. The growing popularity 
of voluntary summer session programs attests to 
the recognized need and desire of parents and 
students to move toward a continuous learning 
situation. The reader should note, however, that as 
long as attendance is mandatory from September 
to June, and until regular school days consisting of 
equal learning opportunities are available during 
both summer and winter, a district cannot claim to 
have a year-round- progiam as defined in this 
handbook. 

The 1 1 Month School Year 

In the early days of the nation, the length of the 
school year was based on the requirements of an 
agricultural economy. Children were needed to 
work on the farm sometimes as early as March or 
April and as late as October. As a result, the school 
year .was limited primarily to the short winter 
months. An example of an exception to this 
occurred in certain sections of Florida where pupils 
were on vacation in January to pick strawberries. 
As larger cities developed during the early 1 800s, a 
trend opposite to that in rural areas developed. The 
school year in cities was lengthened to as much as 
II months. Continued population expansion 
brought a. search for some uniformity; between 
1850 and 1900 cities gradually shortened their 
school year while rural areas lengthened theirs. By 
1959 most schools offered a nine-month school 
year. 



The most common 1 1 -month year consisted of 
220 days divided into four terms with a one-week 
vacation between terms. Under the U-montli 
school year students could graduate in ten years 
instead of 12. This cou^ld result in a saving of 
one-sixth the building space required over a jpro-^ 
longed period of time. This plan is not uncommon 
in Europe, but it is not known whether any school 
in this country is' presently operating the plan. 
Nova High School in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, has 
operated a version of the 1 1 -month program for 
more than a decade. 

Year-Round Calendar Arrangements 

School districts tloroughout the United States 
have tried many variations of the year-round 
program. Persons reviewing the following programs 
should understand that the best plans are yet to be 
developed. 

Quarter Plan 

Tlie quarter, or quadrimester, plan divides the 
school calendar into equal periods of 12 weeks. 
JEach pupil attends three of the four quarters and 
takes one off. The individual may attend all four 
quarters, thus graduating earlier than possible 
under the traditional calendar. 

If the quarter plan is voluntary, the individual 
chooses whichever quarter he or she prefers for » 
vacation. This customarily results in light atten- 
dance during the summer and thus reduces the 
space-saving potential of this plan. 

By mandating attendance at three 60-(lay quar- 
ters and keeping each quarter's enrollment about 
equal, a 25- to 33-percent savings can be made in 
required building space. When attendance is man- 
dated, however, the chances are increased that the 
plan will be abandoned because of massive parental 
resistance to a forced, three-month winter vaca- ' 
tion. The length of the vacation quarter, regardless 
of time of year, creates the same three-month 
out-of-school problem that exists with the standard 
school year. 

The 45 15 or 9-3 Plan 

The 45-15 plan, which originated as the 9-3 plan 
(nine weeks of school and three weeks of vaca- 
tion), divides the school population into four 
groups or tracks, and pupils from each track attend 
classes for 45 days and then go on a vacation of 15 
days. To work around holidays, many districts vary 
the 45-15 to a 47-13 or other plan and avoid 
starting a track on Friday after a Thursday holiday. 



In the "staggered" 45-15 plan, tlirce tracks are 
in school at any one time and one track is on 
vacation. All tracks have common vacations at 
Qiristmas and Easter and for a week and a half in 
July. The staggered or rotating nature of this plan 
makes it possible to increase building capacity up 
to 33 percent depending upon the number of 
enrichment classes offered and the grade level of 
the program. 

In the "block" 45-15 arrangement, there are no 
track groupings, and all pupils attend school during 
the same 45-day period and have vacations during 
the same 15-day period. Tliis plan, like the 
staggered plan, breaks up the fatiguing nine-month 
attendance session and spaces vacation periods at 
nine-week intervals. The main drawback to the 
block 45-15 plan for many districts is the fact 
that it does not make better use of facilities as the 
staggered plan does. The 45-15 plan increasingly is 
utilizing the vacation periods for voluntary innova- 
tive instruction; these periods are called inter- 
sessions. 

The 124 or 60 20 Plan 

Similar to the 45-15 arrangement, the 12-4 plan 
utilizes 240 days during the calendar year. Again, 
pupils are divided into four groups or tracks. Each 
group attends school for tluee 12-week sessions for 
a total of 180 days. Each group also has tluee 
four-week vacations^ one after each 60-day session 
in school. Groups are rotated, as in the 45-1 5 plan, 
so that three of the four groups are in school at all 
times and one is off at any time wliile school is in 
operation. 

The 50-15 Plan 

Tl)e 50-1 5 plan has the same basic stnicture as 
the block 45-15. Pupils are not divided intp 
quartiles, sections, or groups. Tliey must attend all 
four quarters, each of which is 50 days. Conse- 
quently, there are 200 days of attendance (a 
10-percent increase). Tliis plan has resulted in 
increased pupil achievement because of its greater 
number of instructional days. 

Flexible All-Year Plan 

The flexible all-year plan is different from other 
year-round school plans. Neither the school nor the 
calendar is divided into segments. Tlie sch6ol is 
operated all year except for holidays or when there 
is no demand for its use. A pupil is expected to 
Remain in continuous attendance (during regular 
school days) as long as he remains enrolled. He 
may request and receive a vacation or take spaced 



vacations througliout the year. In order to provide 
this flexibility, curriculum materials and instruc- 
tional strategies must be individualized so as to 
meet the needs of the students at all times. The 
essential characteristic of the flexible plan is that it 
operates the year round as does the rest of society. 
Wliether or not a significant increase in space is^ 
achieved depends upon the method used to imple- 
ment this plan. 

QuinmesterPlan 

Tlie quinmester, or quin, plan operates on the 
same basic principles as the quarter plan. The main 
difference is that there are five sections of pupils 
and five sessions, each 45 days in length. Each 
pupil attends four of these ses§ions for a total of 
180 days. He is on vacation for one nine-week 
block plus the weeks that school is closed for 
Qiristmas and other observed holidays. School is in 
operation for 225 days. If attendance is mandated 
and groups are .kept nearly equal, a 20- to 
25-percent increase in the use of facilities is 
possible. To the extent that pupils are allowed all 
five quinmesters to speed up their education or to 
choose the summer quin for vacation, less gain in 
space is acliieved. 

Trimester Plan 

The trimester plan is basically the same as the 
quarter or the quinmester plan. This plan is divided 
into three semesters of approximately 90 days 
each. Students must attend two of the three 
semesters. Tlie enrollment is reduced by one-third 
at any given time, and the school building can be 
used tluougliout the year. 

Concept Six Plan 

In the Concept Six plan, wliich was first 
developed in Colorado, pupils attend two 43-day 
sessions in succession, go on vacation for 43 days, 
and return for two more 43-day sessions, complet- 
ing a total of 172 days of instruction. The othpr 
eight days required to reach the minimum of 180 
days are made up in individualized intersessions. 
Tliis plan offers more flexibility in that the 
intersessions are designed to provide for programs 
not normally available during the traditional 
blocks. The vacations are spaced so that if a 
student were on vacation during January and 
February, he also would be on vacation during July 
and August. The vacation periods are used for 
additional intersession offerings, usually of an 
innovative nature, attended on a voluntary basis. 
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soiuli;^ed^Continuous Year Plan 

The personalized"''cofrtirntous--y-eai^^ the 
most sophisticated of all the cuiTentyear?oIir_ 
programs. It requires a great deal of individualiza- 
tion and personalization of the curriculum. Pupils 
may select their vacation at any time. Because the 
curriculum is flexible and pupil-oriented, no diffi- 
culty is caused by the coming and going of pupils. 
This plan can be instituted on a voluntary summer 
basis, or it can be mandated by requiring that 
pupils be in school some days of the summer and 
be on vacation some days between September and 
June. Families request vacations on a first, second, 
and third choice basis, so that the school can 
maintain an approximate enrollment balance each 
week. 

Living/Learning Plan 

The most exciting and most dramatic year-round 
program yet devised appears to be the life-long 
learning system proposed for the Minnesota Exper- 
imental City. This proposed community will be a 
living/learning laboratory where learning is contin- 
uous throughout the year. The design for this 
life-long learning system has been described in a 
pamphlet by Ron Barnes.^ 

Other Variations 

A number of other year-round plans are being 
developed throughout the country, but the ones 
described here have gained the most publicity. 



Whatever the plan, it should meet the unique needs 
and circumstances of the community. 

Summary 

At the present time^ in CaUfoiiTiaTRe^ 
is being used in the majority of year-round 
districts. It is hoped that more schools will 
continue to look toward year-round schools as a 
continuous life-long program and not as a sched- 
uling device to house more pupils. The leading 
year-round districts in California are looking to 
these programs as a way of improving learning 
opportunities and, in the long run, the quality of 
Ufe. 

As of September, 1974, all but five of the 38 
districts currently operating year-round programs 
had developed only elementary and junior high 
school plans. San Bernardino County's Bear Valley 
Unified School District has maintained the only 
full year-round high school; Edison High School in- 
the Fresno Unified School District has initiated a 
quinmester program as of September, 1 974; Sacra- 
mento County's Elk Grove Unified School District 
has placed a continuation Jhigh school on the 
year-round plan as of September, 1974; Cerritos 
High School in Los Angeles Cpunty's ABC Unified 
School District is operating a flexible term program 
50 weeks a year; and Mesa Verde High School in 
Sacramento County's San Juan Unified School 
District will start its 45-15 plan in March, 1975. 
Several other secondary schools are considering 
year-round plans. 



^Ron Barne. Livingl Learning Systems for the Future. Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa^ 1973. 
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Chapter Three 

Adoption of theYear^o 




In this rapidly changing world, people continu- 
ally modify and adapt the resources of their 
environment as they search for solutions to their 
problems. The idea of possible improvement 
should provide the incentive toward purposeful 
change. The problem is to agree on what consti- 
tutes real improvement. Most change is gradual and 
imperceptible, seeming to come about in a natural, 
evolutionary way. People adjust and adapt to this 
change without resistance; but when change is 
sudden, its proportion is magnified and usually it .is 
met with resistance. People resist change because 
of a fear of the unknown, because of a desire to 
cling to existing satisfactions, because of a. sus- 
picion that promised benefits will accrue to some 
.and not to others, or Jjecause of a threat of pain or 
loss. When a school'district wants to find out if 
year-round schools -will work in its particular 
situation, it is suggesting the possibility of a change 
that will challenge a basic tradition and for one or 
more of the reasons just cited may very likely 
evoke widespread cultural resistance. 

• Minimizing Resistance to Change 

There are several approaches to minimizing 
resistance to purposeful, 'planned change. One of 
these, the human relations approach, assumes that 
people will more readily accept change when they 
understand^ it ''and see the need for it. The assump- 
tion is made that voluntary change brought about 
by involvement and consensus, although slower to 
accomplish than forced change, will be more 
lasting ' and desirable. The voluntary approach 
includes options for those who are selecting the 
new plan. To bring about change successfully, the 
initiators should: 

1 . Create an environment that is conducive to 
change by Ijuilding trust and credibility. 

2. Initiate ideas as soon as they are acceptable to 
those .involved-sometimes slowly and gradu- 
ally, sometimes^ rapidly. Most persons think 
that the fewer changes made at any one time 



the more likely they are to succeed. Although 
this often has been true, new studies indicate 
that- change will cause conflict regardless of 
the speed and that multiple changes adopted 
simultaneously bad to more significant 
improvement in the long run. 

3. Explain the proposed change; emphasize 
benefits, but be honest about shortcomings; 

^ have answers ready; and avoid high-pressure 
"selling." Information should not be with- 
held, but program initiators should remember 
that an undeveloped idea can be killed if it is 
exposed prematurely. 

4. Secure participation by most members of the 
community. 

5. Present the change not as a panacea-expect 
problems. 

6. Allay threats to .people's security. 

7. Provide opportunities for questions, discus- 
sions, and modifications. 

8. Have a trial period followed by a reexamina- 
tion by all people concerned. . 

9. Provide alternatives to the proposed change. 

The above approach to effecting change gives 
rise to some modified views. One should not 
assume, for example, that just because people 
participate they will accept change. Participation 
, will not work as long as it is treated as a device to 
manipulate people without their knowledge. One 
of the most common problems in participatory 
decision making is that oi dispelling the suspicion 
that the study committee has been set up as 
"window dressing" for a decision already made by 
the administration and/or the school board. Too 
often it is true that authorities are not universally 
trusted. The committee approach has been used in 
the past as a "rubber stamp'' to validate a foregone 
conclusion. Even with the best intentions on the 
part of authorities, this conviction can come about 
because of some unfavorable experience in the 
past. Conducting a feasibility study presents even 
greater difficulties to those who are trying to 
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convince people because it is impossible to con- 
sider //something will work without exploring how 
it will work. This leads to the continual accusation/ 
denial syndrome that the study really is concerned 
with implementation and not feasibility. In spite of 
these difficulties, the credibility gap can be nar- 
rowed through demonstrated integrity and straight- 
forwardness. 

Without examinmg the total process of develop- 
ing and working with citizens committees, two 
important steps should be emphasized, especially 
— asjhe^j|ela^^ potential adoption of year-round 
educSionrTnes5'^t^ps-afe4bej!^^ 

1. The committee's purpose, function, and role 
should , be defined so that no false expecta- 
tions or misunderstandings exist. Lines of 
communication, time schedules, procedures 
for decision making,, and tasks for the com- 
mittee should be delineated. The committee 
should understand that its role is advisory, 
not supervisory; yet at the same time, the 
committee should expect the school board's 
careful consideration of its report or recom- 
mendation. 

2. A few persons with widely diverse interests 
should be invited to recommend a list of 
citizens for committee membership. The ideal 
committee thus would be largely self- 
surfacing and truly representative of the 
whole community. Any individuals who are 

. opposed to the program being studied also 
should be represented on the committee. 

Although participatory decision making can be 
frustrating and time consuming, the results gener- 
ally are worth the effort in minimizing resistance 
to change. Those who have investigated the feasi- 
bility of year-round schools emphasize the impor- 
tance "of involving all those who will be affected by 
the change before steps are taken to implement the 
neV program. 

The manner in which involvement is brought 
about is important. An effort -should be made to 
involve the people at the inception of the study. 
The appearance of involving people "after the 
fact" can be extremely detrimental. In this respect, 
timing can be critical. The publishing of informa- 
tion and the scheduling of activities should be done 
so as to get the right information to. the right 
people at the right time to ensure the best possible 
decision. If answers are given too soon, the, 
accusation will be made that someone is trying to 
sell a "ready-made" plan in which the "consumer" 
has no voice.'If the "consumer" is involved before 



the idea is very well developed, it will be difficult 
to answer his questions, and there is the risk that 
he will make a premature judgment based on scant 
information or on his own preconceived ideas. 
Early involvement also increases the chances that 
the basic form of the idea may be changed by 
those involved. However, v/hen people are given 
the information that was available to the commit- 
tee, they probably will arrive at the same conclusion - 
provided the information is accurate and the 
thought process has been rational. 

Involvement carries with it not onlyjhe respon- 
sibility of "educating" concerned individuals, but 
'^atee— 4hat-«Qf_,exajni^^ sides of the issue 
objectively. YetThnKe^roc^ssnof-edtt^^ 
involved, it often is difficult to separate pereoiv^""^ ^ 
alities from support or opposition of particular 
issues. There is a tendency for people to make. a . 
decision for or against an issue based on the 
position taken by others whom they know. Even 
the most conscientious effort at being objective 
does, not always ensure that the results will be 
unbiased. • 

Equally as important as the actual existence of 
objectivity is the need for participants to perceive 
that the study is being conducted fairly. Yet those 
who are conducting the study have no real control 
over the perceptions of others. It is a fact of 
human behavior that identical stimuli or experi- 
ences can engender entirely different perceptions 
in different people. So the best one ran do is to 
proceed in an open and straightforward manner, 
examining the issue as objectively as possible, 
knowing that some bias will creep in but trusting 
that the majority of those involved will appraise 
the data and their own perceptions in "a rational 
and honest way. 

Feasibility Study 

A feasibility study normally is designed around 
the following major questions: 

• What are the needs? 

• What are the resources that are available to 
meet those needs? 

• What are the alternatives? 

• Which is the most appropriate alternative? 

In trying to find answers to these questions, 
persons involved in the feasibility study are seeking 
the answer to a more specific question: "Will the 
year-round school concept work for our district at 
this particular time?" The answer to this question 
encompasses several components of feasibility. ' 
These nfiight.be classified as (1) curricular; (2) 
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logistical/organizational; (3) economic; and (4) 
attitudinaL 

Cufricultr Feasibility 

The program for a year-round school encourages 
change but generally does not require massive 
changes in curriculum and instruction. In one 
school district a complete revisiori'might be appro- 
priate; in another the only change necessary might 
be the revision of course lengths to make them 
compatible with the year-round schedule. 

Instructional strategies or organizational arrange- 
ments very often need improvements. Newer tech- 
niques implemented prior to year-round school 
programs can be an additional and important 



Logistical/Oiganizttionil Feasibility 

Certain questions must be asked regarding the 
mechanical aspects of year-round education. These 
questions are: Can the school develop a schedule 
that will offer educational, opportunities that are 
equal to or better than those offered by the 
standard schedule? Can faculty resources be uti- 
lized efficiently and effectively in the best interests 
of both pupil and teacher? Can support personnel 
meet the logistical demands of the new system? 
Can the administration organize the total endeavor 
for successful implementation? The answers to 
these questions must obviously be in the affirma- 
tive if the, plan is to be logistically and organiza- 
tionally feasible. 



SLilLayear-round school elementary 
program may incF^^^^nonpaded-elassr^^ 
teaching, differc X staffing, programniec 
instruction, individuuazed learning, resource cen- 
ters, prescriptive-diagnostic teaching, and the elimi- 
nation of report cards. Secondary program changes 
that may complement or facilitate year-round 
operation include multitrack classes (two or more 
subjects or levels of a subject with the same teacher 
at one time), individualized learning, differentiated 
staffing, continuous progress courses, resource cen- 
ters, multiple-entry courses, open laboratories, 
various lengths of courses, unstructured student 
time, and the use of various types of resource aids. 

Many of the above-mentioned changes in curric- 
ulum and instruction, although long recognized as 
desirable, have not been adopted readily under the 
traditional school schedule, whereas they are being 
used in the year-round school programs. This 
would seem to indicate that the year-round school 
provides great flexibility and is a catalyst for 
instructional improvement. 

In spite of the demonstrated curricular feasi- 
bility of year-round schools in many districts, it is 
important that each district contemplating a year- 
round education program give careful considera- 
tion to the curricular implications in its particular 
situation. This should require at least a year of 
study involving teachers, clerical staff, students, 
and parents. A simulated master schedule should 
be produced so that questions can be answered 
[X)nccming course availability, sequence, teaching 
issignments, and vacation periods. In certain situa- 
tions it might be worthwhile to study alternative 
jchcdulcs so that the final decision to implement a 
program can be made mth greater confidence and 
I greater chance for lasting acceptance. 



Economic Feasibility 

lilablefinancial data concerning year- 
round schoolspfovi3FTTo--defMtistfi^ 
all answer to the cost/saving issue. This is pa 
because the contemporary resurgence of year- 
round education is too new for longitudinal studies 
to have been, done and partly because many studies 
have lacked comprehensive analysis and uniform 
bases of comparison. Some districts have dis- 
covered year-round schools to be less costly, and 
some districts have experienced increased costs. 
Three thorough and comprehensive studies of 
growing districts in Virginia, Illinois, and Washing- 
ton show savings in both operational^ and capital 
expenses. Undoubtedly, in growing school districts 
capital savings can far outweigh any possible 
increase in operating costs. Nor does this growth 
have to be rapid. Regardless of rate of growth, 
building threa schools instead of four will result in 
substantial tax avoidance*. These kinds of sayings 
also can be realized by districts in their earthquake 
safety rebuilding programs whereby fewet schools 
need to be replaced if the school district is on a 
year-round schedule. 

The distinction between operating costs and 
facility costs is another factor that makes' it 
difficult to compare costs experienced by different 
districts. Ideally, all costs should be prorated to the 
functions to which they contribute, but without a 
programmed accounting system the best most 
districts can do is to apply the existing budgeting 
system to the year-round school and measure its 
costs in the same way costs are measured currently. . 

If it is to give a t|xie picture, a cost analysis 
should represent a per pupil cost comparison 
between similar facilities and similar programs 
operating on the standard school year and on a 
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year-round schedule. Districts that are planning 
feasihHiJy^^studies should construct a cost model 
depicting all elenients^Hhe^operating budget for 
the district or partic^ilar school under considera-- 
tion for year-found education. Superimposed on 
this cost model would be financial data on all 
budget items as projected' for the traditional 
program, the year-round school program, and any 
alternative program. The essential point is that all 
comparisons should be on a per pupil basis. 

Attitudinal Feasibility 

The attitudinal component of feasibility is prob- 
ably the most important component. A plan may 
be determined feasible in al! other aspects; but if it 
does not have public acceptance and support,it will 
not work. On the other hand, a strong desire to 
make a plan work can overcome many apparent 
problems and shortcomings in the other three areas 
of feasibility. 

There are several ways to test attitudinal feasi- 
biUty,^and they all involve finding out how people 
feel about tlje proposed change. Whether queries 
are formal or informal, the validity of the results 
depends upon how well informed the respondents 
are. An effective community informatioji program 
might include small and large group '^discussion 
meetings, newsletters, bulletins, visual ' presenta- 
tions, articles in the local press, panel discussions 
on radio or television, field trips, exhibits at public 
functions, and informational material placed in 
schools and libraries. The citizens advisory commit- 
tee is indispensable in the dissemination of infor- 
mation. Members of the community can distribute 
information, build credibility, and provide an 
avenue for feedback. 

Nevertheless, even the best information program 
will be subject to misinterpretation and rumor, and 
the usual "my mind is made up, don't confuse me 
with the facts" attitude will have to be overcome. 
Opposition groups can be both helpful and harm- 
ful. They may help ensure that a balanced point of 
view is presented; it is also possible that they will 
cloud the issue with emotional and nonfactual 
statements. Even so, opposition should be wel- 
comed and regarded as an opportunity to be more 
thorough and objective in the conduct of the study 
and the dissemination of information. 

Implementation 

If, after a year of careful study and broad-based 
involvement, the decision is made to implement a 
year-round program, at least six months should be 



allowed i for preparation prior to the starting date. 
Aside from the fact that Education Code Section 
32110.1 requires notice of intent to operate a 
— mandalorjQ^ar-round school to be published not 
later than NoveiflBe'rl'-of-the-school year preceding 
the program's commencement, severar^months 
should be allowed to orient students and parents to 
the new schedule and to allow them time to plan 
vacations. No notification is required if the pro- 
gram is permissive (Assembly Bill 3193, July, 
1974). 

Ideally, curriculum revision and inservice train- 
ing needs would have been identified during the 
feasibility study so that necessary changes and 
programs could be instituted during the six months 
immediately preceding implementation. In prac-, 
tice, however, it is difficult to convince a faculty to 
devote, serious attention to the consideration of 
changes before the decision to implement has been 
made. Therefore, it is to be expected that an 
intensive effort will have to be made during the 
six-month period between the decision to imple- 
ment and the designated starting date. Changes will 
continue to be made even after the program goes 
into operation. 

Unless the total district is faced with a pupil 
housing crisis, which would best be alleviated by a 
districtwide year-round school schedule, it would 
be advisable to begin the year-round school pro- 
gram on an optional basis in a selected school or 
schools. When the program has been evaluated in 
operation, it could then be expanded to other 
schools where students, teachers, and parents favor 
the plan. California school districts that follow this 
approach and offer the community a choice 
between traditional and year-round school sched- 
ules report that the number of year-round schools 
continues to increase in their districts and that not 
a single year-round school has asked to return to 
the traditional schedule. 

Year-round programs more commonly are begun 
at the elementary level where scheduling is not as 
complicated as it is at the secondary level. The fact 
that a family may have one child on a year-round 
schedule in an elementary school and another child 
on a traditional schedule in high school has not 
been an insurmountable problem. It would be 
ideal, however, if all schools in a particular high 
school feeder system could be on the same 
schedule. 

Summary 

The paradox of change lies in the fact that it is 
both sought and avoided. Man constantly seeks 
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improvement and is sometimes more successful 
than he is at other times. In all that he does, 
change is present-sometimes imperceptible, some- 
times dramatic. A dramatic change, even if for the 
better, usually causes conflict and is avoided. Tlie 
year-round school represents a dramatic change 
from the traditional schedule. Such a change will 
have'^^a^better-^clianaQ.^^of_being accepted if it is 
introduced gradually and if thos5^f6Cted-by-it-are 



invited to participate in the change process. The 
implementation of a year-round school program 
should be preceded by thorough study, broad- 
based involvement and cooperation, public accep- 
tance and support, and school board commitment. 
Under these conditions year-round education 
should realize its potential in contributing to the 
good of the individual pupil and of society as a 
whole. 
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Chapter Four 

Case Studies of Year-Round Programs 

in California 



Since 1968, when Alameda County's Hayward 
Unified School District received legislative approval 
to conduct a pilot program, year-round programs 
in California have expanded rapidly. The Hayward 
quarter plan was followed in 1971 by the flexible 
- all-year school plan, which was developed for one 
school in the ABC Unified School District, and the 
45-15 plan. Which was implemented in four schools 
in San Diego County's Chula Vista City Elemen- 
tary School District and in three schools in San 
Diego County*s La Mesa-Spring Valley Elementary 
School District. In 1972 year-round programs 
(largely 45-1 5 at the elementary level) were imple- 
mented in 48 schools in 16 districts. Interest in 
year-round programs continues to grow as more 
districts study the plan for possible adoption, as 
witnessed by the fact that 38 districts now operate 
on a 1 2-month calendar. 

The majority of the staters year-round learning 
programs are in elementary schools using the 45-1 5 
plan. During the 19J3-74 school year, Santa Clara 
County's Milpitas Unified School District had two 
high schools and one continuation high school on 
the 45-15 plan^ and Bear Valley Unified School 
District had one high school on the quarter plan. 
At the conclusion of its first year of operation 
(1973-74), Milpitas decided to terminate its 45-15 
schedule as a districtwide mandatory program. 
Because Milpitas is the only district in the state to 
terminate a year-round program, a brief description 
of its experience will be given in this chapter. 

A listing of districts that operate year-round 
schools in California is included in Chapter 1 1 . 
Any of these districts could provide valuable 
information for those who are interested in study- 
ing year-round education. Tlie experiences of six 
pioneering year-round districts (Hayward Unified, 
Chula Vista City Elementary, ABC Unified, La 
Mesa-Spring Valley Elementary, Bear Valley Uni- 
fied, and Milpitas Unified) are described in this 
chapter. 



Hayward Unified School District 

To meet the demand of a crowded curriculum 
and to provide a more enriching^ instructional 
experience for children, the Hayward Unified 
School District, in^ L^67, planned an extended 
school year schedule. Parents and staff of one 
elementary school in the district, after a one^year 
feasibility study, decided that a schedule of 
approximately 50 days of instruction followed by 
15 days of vacation year round would best meet 
the needs of the community. 

After receiving authorization from the California 
Legislature, Hayward began the state's first year- 
round school in September, 1968. Children whose 
families did not wish to be on the adopted 
schedule could be transported to other schools in 
the district. All pupils, enrolled in the school were 
required to attend every day of the scheduled year. 

The objectives of Hayward's year-round pro- 
gram, besides enrichment and greater flexibiUty in 
the instructional program, were to: 

• Minimize loss of learning 

• Provide a continuous learning environment 

• Provide seasonal vacations 

• Make maximum use of the school plant 

• Maintain a calendar consistent with thaf of 
colleges 

A Title III ESEA grant made it possible for 
teachers to work during the summer prior to 
implementation to revise materials to fit the 
50-day quarter schedule. Members of the staff and 
parents met frequently to discuss the 'program. 
Although the majority of the parents were excited 
about the possibilities of the year-round school, 
approximately 10 percent of the parents objected 
to the change. .The results of three independent 
surveys indicated nearly 80-percent support for the 
program. 

Tlie program, now in its sixth year of operation, 
has been evaluated extensively. Findings have indi- 
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cated continuing success, a factor which inspired 
another school witliin the district to study and 
implement the program in August, 1972. The 
district has encouraged other schools to try their 
own year-round plans, but sharp declines in enroll- 
ment have deterred further development. 

Parent and student acceptance of the year-round 
plan has been positive. Parents indicate that they 
want the junior and senior high schools to adopt 
the four-quarter plan. Students seem happier with 
frequent vacations. Problems of student discipline 
have decreased, and schools report fewer incidents 
of building vandalism. 

The results of standardized testing have shown a 
median growth of approximately one additional 
month gain each year in reading, language, and 
- mathematics. Follow-up studies of junior high 
school students have indicated continued growth. 

When all factors are considered, the experience 
of year-round education apparently has been good 
for the pupils. Teachers in the program want to 
continue on the schedule indefinitely. This indi- 
cates that the year-round school can meet the 
needs of the modern urban community and that 
the change in the life-styles of the pupils and 
parents has been an acceptable one. 

Chula Vista City Elementary School District 

When school enrollment projections for 1971-72 
exceeded available classroom space, the Chula 
Vista City Elementary School District began to 
consider alternative programs. In January, 1971, 
with the approval of the school board, a stafftask 
force began to look at the feasibility of a continu- 
ous school year plan. The feasibility study included 
the observation of 45-15 programs in St Charles, 
Missouri, and Valley View, Illinois. Six open 
meetings were held to discuss the program with 
' parents and residents living in the area under study. 
Of the more than 700 persons who attended and 
indicated their preferences, 70 percent were in 
favor of the continuous school program. With this 
community support, district personnel worked to 
design a plan that incorporated suggestions from 
parents, staff, 'and members of the community. 
Late in March of 1971, the' governing board - 
authorized a year-round plan. 

Tlie specific program selected by the Chula Vista 
scllools is the previously described staggered 45-15 
plan. Students have the same number of days (176) 
in school as do other^ children in the district, and 
they can participate in planned year-round recre- 
ational programs. All special programs and services 



that are offered in the district are available in the 
year-round schools. 

Students may choose to attend multigraded 
intersession classes during any or all of their 
vacation periods (except during Christmas and 
Easter vacations when all children are out of 
school). Two classrooms at each school provide 
ample space to house the intersession program. 
Students are provided with opportunities to rein- 
force skills previously taught and to participate in a 
diversified program of activities in tl^e areas of 
social studies, science, arts and crafts, music, and 
physical education. 

The Chula Vista year-round school program has 
eliminated the long summer vacation; therefore, 
pupils need to spend less time reviewing material 
covered in the previous session. This time is avail- 
able for new and creative educational experiences. 

Teachers may choose from many different work 
schedules. Those who choose to work a longer year 
receive a prorated increase in salary. Extension 
classes for graduate study continue to be available 
after school and on weekends. 

When the program was initiated, some classified 
personnel already were working 1 2 months. Those^ 
who were working only ten months either elected 
to work longer or to transfer to a district school 
that was on the traditional program. Other part- 
time staff employees were assigned to provide 
needed services during the 12-month period. 

Tlie year-round program more fully and effi- 
ciently utilizes the available materials and facilities, 
thus permitting tliree schools to do the work of 
four. The Chula Vista program, requires no addi- 
tional operating cost per pupil; in fact, some small 
savings are possible. A comparison was made of the 
costs of custodial services, custodial supplies, and 
utilities at both the year-round arid regular schools. 
The per pupil costs for the year-round schools were 
lower, and a savings of S32,4II was realized for 
the four year-found schools. Expenses were found, 
to be lower in the areas of maintenance, fire 
insurance, community services, and noon super- 
vision. 

For each school that the district does not have 
to buildj more than $1 million is saved in land and 
construction with an additional $1 million saved in 
bond interest costs. With a projected increase in 
school enrollment of approximately 7,000 students 
in the next five years, the construction of nine 
schools instead of 12 would mean a savings of 
more than S6 million. 

Evaluation of the district's year-round program 
revealed the following specific outcomes: 
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1 . Academic acliievement foXyear-round school 
pupils is equal to that of pupils in traditional 
schools. 

2. Attitudes about, self and school are as good as 
those of pupils in traditional schools. 

3. During vacations pupils take advantage of the 
availability of such school facilities as play- 
grounds and libraries. 

4. Teachers use less sick leave than do teachers 
in regular calendar schools. - ^ ^ 

5. Communication between home and scftool 
has been improved. 

6. Parents are enthusiastic about taking off-s 
season vacations. Approximately 85 percent 
of the parents have indicated the new calen- 
dar has not caused any vacation planning 
problems. 

7. Teachers feel the program is beneficial for the 
pupils. 

Since the program's implementation in 1971, 
the ongoing efforts of the ad hoc citizens commit- 
tees have provided a vital channel for communica- 
tion between the schools and the community. The 
school governing board recently adopted a policy 
covering procedures for the inclusion of new 
schools in the program. Although the evaluation k 
continuing, parents, students, and staff apparently 
want the year-round program to continue. 

ABC Unified School District 

The purpose of a flexible all-year school plan is 
to improve the academic performance of pupils by 
expanding their educational opportunities. With 
this goal in mind, the board of education of Los 
Angeles County's ABC Unified School District 
approved a flexible year-round plan for Venn W. 
Furgeson Elementary School. The school calendar 
*was reorganized so that school would remain open 
for 244 days on a year-round basis. Although 
pupils must attend for at least the 175 days 
required by law, these may be any 1 75 days that 
the pupils and their families select. The curriculum 
has been designed so that: (1) all subjects are 
broken down into units called concept levels; (2) 
pupils progress at their own speed; (3) after an 
absence for illness or vacation, pupils resume work 
at the concept levels they achieved before leaving; 
and (4) by attending school during the intersessions, 
pupils can make extra progress or review their 
weaker subjects. 

Tlie flexible year-round school plan is a wide- 
ranging formula that provides complete flexibility 
for each pupil and teacher 'in the matter of 



schedules. Pupils and teachers have the following 
tliree options: (1) remain on the regular Septem- 
ber-to-June schedule with the traditional Clirist- 
mas, Easter, and summer vacations and have the 
option of changing at any time during the year; (2) 
attend school for more than the required 175 days 
up to 244 instructional days per year; and (3) 
arrange individual schedule of 175 days of instruc- 
tion throughout the calendar year. In effect, the 
tliird option permits teachers and pupils to take 
vacations during the regular school year and to 
"make up" the time during Christmas, Easter, or 
summer intersession. ^ 

Tlie intersession days are shorter than the 
regular session days for both pupils and teachers. 
Tlie pupils attend for 260 minutes during the 
intersession days, A total of 180 minutes is 
devoted to arithmetic, reading, and language arts, 
as is the case during the regular session days. 
Consequently, pupils make up their days on a 
one-to-one basis. Teachers fepay time on an hourly 
basis. In terms of days, a teacher who is absent ten 
regular days would work 1 5 intersession days to 
repay the time. All teachers are bonded so that 
individual contracts are not necessary to ensure 
that the time will be made up. Tliis means that all ^ 
teachers must sign only one contract a year and ^ 
need only give seven days' notice before going on ' 
vacation. Teachers may take up to ten weeks of 
vacation during the traditional school year. A 
master vacation calendar based on the teachers' 
requests is prepared so that substitutes can be 
.hired. Each Title I classroom has a full-time aide to 
ensure continuity of learning, and only substitutes 
who are familiar with the school program are 
selected to ensure a smooth transition from substi- 
tute to regular teacher. 

Before the flexible year-round plan was imple- 
mented, the staff met with the parents, and 
information brochures were distributed. A few of 
the most frequently asked questions with the 
answers that were provided by the district admin- 
istration are as follows: 

1 . Will my 'child be required to attend during the 
Christmas, spring, and summer intersessions? 
No. Attendance during the intersessions is 
completely voluntary. 

2. How are pupils promoted from one grade to 
the next? 

Under the flexible year-round plan, pro- 
motions will continue in the same manner as 
they did under the traditional school pro- 
gram. 
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3. Will the year-round plan improve the educa- 
tion at our school? 

Yes. By providing continuous educational 
opportunities, the flexible year-round plan' 
can reduce the loss of learning that results 
from prolonged vacation periods. Pupils v^ho 
need enrichment or remediation now have ^the 
opportunity to'^ receive extra help during/the 
extended school year. / 

An ongoing evaluation program attests" to the 
truth of tliis last statement. Test results sl/ow a 
significant increase in acliievement for those who 
attend more than the traditional 175 days. 

The flexible year-round plan has been accepted 
because each person is free to choose his own 
schedule. Because of the success of the program, an 
additional nine schools have volunteered for the ^ 
plan, bringing the district's total for 1974-75 to 14 
schools and 8,000 pupils on the flexible year-round 
plan. 

La Mesa-Spring Valley Elementary 
School District 

Eariy in 1971 rapidly growing enrollments in 
one area of their district prompted teachers and 
parents in the La Mesa-Spring Valley Elementary 
School District to begin discussing a 45-15 continu- 
ous school plan. Improvement of the educational 
program, however, was the overriding motivation; 
the shortage of classroom space provided the 
catalyst. After a series of community meetings^ the- 
district received a clear mandate from the com- 
munity to pursue the investigation of a year-round 
school plan as opposed to the alternatives of busing 
^ or double sessions. 

Following a favorable fpasibiUty prognosis, legis- 
lative assistance was sought and on June 11, 1971, 
the district was authorized to proceed with a 
year-round program. A calendar was established, 
and pupils were assigned to attendance groups. 
Tlie parents designated whether they wished to 
enroll their . children in the year-rouhd school 
program or preferred to enroll them in a nearby 
school that would continue on a nine-month 
program. Transportation would be provided by the 
district. The reverse choice was offered to parents 
of cliildren residing in the attendance areas of 
surveyed nine-month schools. Most of the parents 
(88 percent) elected to stay with their regular 
school of attendance regardless of the program. 

Tlie new schedule . began on July 6, 1971. 
Parents, principals, and teach^ reported the 
smoothest school opening in their memories. Atti- 
tudes of pupils, parents, and teachers toward 
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reentering school after a short vacation period 
appeared to be positive. Problems that had been 
expected never occurred— perhaps because they 
had been anticipated. - 

Classroom teachers in the La Mesa-Spring Valley 
plan are, for the mosf part, tracked with their * 
pupils. Teachers and pupils have the same vacation 
periods. When pupils return after vacation, they are 
assigned the same teacher but are given a different 
classroom. The plan calls for teachers to remain 
with a group tluough four nine-week blocks, wliich 
\/ould be equivalent to a traditional school year. 
ITiis general rule is subject to modification at the 
junior high school level where teachers and gcoups 
of children rotate more frequently, depending 
upon the nature of the course offering. 

To maintain the same level of auxiliary services 
for all children, regardless of their particular 
attendance schedule, contracts are extended for 
iibrariahs, health education specialists, speech and 
hearing specialists, reading specialists, and others. 
Salaries for these persons are increased by a per 
diem amount. Contracts of psychologists, audi- 
ometrists, and resource teachers do not have to be 
extended. Special services in these categories are 
redistributed'equally throughout the year. 

Tlie iraditional summer school program has been 
redesigned to articulate with the year-round school 
program. Incersession courses are oiffered continu- 
ously during all of the three-week vacation periods 
and will provide a.d.a. reimbursement at the same - 
level as in the past. Intersession courses are staffed 
either by district teachers who are on vacation or 
by teachers liired on a limited contract from 
outside the district. Intersession teachers are paid 
the same daily rate as are summer school teachers. 

Intersession courses vary in duration and subject 
matter. Cross-age tutoring, individualized contract 
learning, and use of out-bf-school recreational 
faciUties are some of the existing possibilities 
offered by intersessions. Although considerable 
creative effort was required in organizing basic and 
exploratory courses, accommodating performing 
music groups, staffing,'and scheduling, all problems , 
encountered have been solved. 

Tlie target school. La Presa Intermediate School, 
is a departmentalized school^of approximately 700 
students in grades seven and eight. Constructed in 
1970, it is a flexible open-space plant and is fully 
cUmate-controlled. Four large classroom pods sur- 
round a^ media center. Each of the pods can be 
subdivided into four spaces approximately the size ' 
of a standard classroom. 
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Each of the classroom pods is staffed with a 
team leader on extended contract, three standard 
contract teachers, and paraprofessionals as needed. 
Team leaders assume a share of scheduling, super- 
vision, and student , discipline tasks in addition to 
their basic teaching duties. Differentiated staffing, 
while not an integral part of the program, has 
provided great flexibility in teaching assignments. 
Teaching contract periods during the first year of 
continuous school operation have varied from 1 37 
to 225 days. The Interchange of administrative- 
teaching assignment of team leaders has generated 
additional paraprofessional and clerical help with- 
out added program cost. This differentiated assign- 
ment design, which has been in use since the 
opening of the school, has provided an ideal v.ehicle 
for introduction of the year-round school program. 

Pupils are scheduled 'within each of four atten- 
dance groups. Different staffing patterns are em- 
ployed depending upon the special competencies 
of the individual teacher, the nature of the courses 
being taught, and the duration of the teaching 
contract. 

Pupils remain with their teaching team for basic 
subjects (science, mathematics, English, and social 
studies) through the four nine-week attendance 
blocks. Exploratory courses (foreign language, 
homemaking, industrial arts, music, and the like) 
are nine weeks in duration, and teachers change 
groups with each cycle. 

In the case of performing music groups, pupils 
on vacation are encouraged to continue with this 
activity by returning to the school for a specified 
period each day. Technically, they are enrolled as 
interscssiori pupils for this hour. Many choose also 
to enrol) in other intersession activities for a total 
of as much as four hours per day. 

Evaluation results show that pupils on the 
year-rDund calendar achieve as well apademicaliy as 
do. their counterparts on the traditional calendar. 
More-sensitive research instruments are being devel- 
oped that will allow for the differences in scholastic 
ability and studpnt mobility. 

Bear Valley Unified School District 

Bear Valley Unified School District, located 90 
miles east of Los Angeles at Big Bear Lake, 
organized the first districtwide (kindergarten 
through grade twelve) year-round school program 
in California. In the spring of 1972, the district 
conducted a survey that presented the community 
with alternative methods of alleviating over- 
crowded '-schools. Members of the community 
selected the year-round school plan as their first 
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choice. A 45-1 5 pilot program for grades five and 
six was approved and organized for the 1972-73 
school year. Af the same time, a year-round school 
study committee reviewed local needs and studied 
feasible year-round calendars, for expanded pro- 
grams. Because of the small size of the high school 
and the community request for a single plan in 
both elementary and secondary grades, it was 
determined that the four-quarter plaij would be the 
most suitable program for year-jound operation in 
all grades. 

On July 2, 1973, the four-quarter plan was 
initiated for all pupils in the district. Elementary 
pupils had registered for . three of the quarters 
during the spring, prior to the beginning of the new 
fiscal year. High school students were allowed to 
register for four quarters. During the previous * 
1972-73 school year, the teaching staff wrote 
performance objectives for a curriculum based on a 
60-day quarter. At the secondary level sequence- 
type courses were eliminated wherever possible, 
and at the elementary level the staff developed 
instructional continuums that were begun earlier. ^ 
The change from a 90-day semester to a dO-day^ ' ^ 
quarter provided a more flexible instructional ' 
program for students and increased the range vof 
courses. Individual teachers and teams of teachers^ 
prepared courses according to student needs and 
school priorities. 

Most of the pupils in the Bear Valley Unified 
School District reside in a locally defined com- 
munity. Residents of all areas of the community 
were represented on the year-round-school com- 
mittee. Teachers and administrators from each 
school also were represented. Guidelines were 
developed for teacher hmng, staff assignments, and 
flexible contracts. Teachers requested assignments 
of six of 12 months. In the district's small high 
school (600 students), teaching in special areas 
could be justified for only a few hours per day 
during the first summer quarter because of the 
relatively small attendance. A per diem rate and an 
instructional hour rate were computed for each 
teacher on an extended contract. Additional 
certificated and classified personnel assignments 
were made for the opening of schools in the 
summer quarter. Instead of employing new person- 
nel to meet the needs of a growing school district, 
the year-round program extended the employment 
of existing staff members. The district did not have 
to purchase additional school buses or hire more 
drivers. 

Procedures were developed in pertinent areas of 
school organization and management of a year- 
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round operation. The California Interscholastic 
Federation approved, on a trial basis, the participa- 
tion of year-round pupils in interscholastic athletic 
events. Pupils -who are out of school during a 
quarter may participate in athletic events during 
that quarter. 

The year-round school committee has coordi- 
nated and evaluated various aspects of the year- 
round program to ensure coherence between pro- 
gram objectives and results. For example, a survey 
of parents indicated a need for improved recreation 
and other activities for pupils during their vacation 
quarters.^ A subcommittee on recreation was asked 
to develop guidelines. A year-round coordinator of 
recreation was hired in July, 1974, by the local 
recreation and park district to assist in establishing 
12-month recreation programs in the community. 
" The board of trustees of the Bear Valley Unified 
School District budgeted additional funds for ttie 
expansion of intramural sports and athletic activ- 
ities for all students, including those on vacation. 
The summer quarter physical education program 
for elementary and middle school grades now 
includes swimming lessons and water safety. Out- 
door education, conservation, arid life science are 
made available in the summer programs. 

Students register once a year. High school 
students sign up for course offerings at the 
beginning Of each quarter in which they are 
registered. Parents indicate their first and second 
choices of the three quarters in which they wish 
their children enrolled. In the 1973-74 school year, 
students and parents were granted their first choice 
because the number of students in school, adjusted 
over 12 months, was reduced. As enrollment 
coritinued to grow, students were registered in 
their second chbice in order to adjust the enroll- 
, ments in each quarter of the 1974-75 school year. 
The students arid parents who had valid reasons for 
not being able to accept the second choice (such as 
a high school student job opportunity, medical 
reasons, and the like) were allowed to request a 
change in quarter assignments. Student enrollment 
was adjusted in the four quarters in accordance 
with Education Code Section 32111, which per- 
tains to the requirement of dividing students into 
groups for adequate accommodation. * 

Milpitas Unified School District 

During the 1971-72 and 1972-73 school years, 
,the Milpitas Unifled School District was experi- 
encing a growth rate of from 600 to 700 pupils per 
year.' Although the community had declared a 



moratorium on building, the district foresaw a 
continuing increase in student population. In the 
1972-73 school year, almost 2,600 pupils were on 
double session and, because of financial circum- 
stances and th6 lack of available square footage, 
the district was unable to build schools to meet 
this growth. The board of education in the fall of 
1971 requested that a study be made by a special 
committee composed of representatives from aU 
segments of the community. After months of 
review and investigation, the committee recom- 
mended the adoption of the 45-15 year-round 
school plan. Tlie members of the committee felt 
that this plan would eliminate double sessions and 
still provide an additional 2,000 seats for antici- 
pated growth. 

In May, 1972, the school governing board held 
public hearings at elementary schools throughout 
the community and then, during the first week of 
June, 1972, conducted a demographic, survey. Each 
home wa» contacted to determine, whether or not 
parents favored adoption of the 45-15 year-round 
school program. After studying the results of the 
survey, the members of the governing board, on 
June 26, 1972, adopted the plan for implementa- 
tion on July 9, 1973. The district, therefore, had 
one year to prepare for this innovation. Pupils were y 
assigned to tracks, and a master schedule was 
developed. 

The board members approved funds for air- 
conditioning three schools and parts of others. 
Each principal was given $5 per student for cabi- 
nets, for jteacher inservice training, and for mate- 
^ rials required in preparing for the program. 

During the planning stage, questions were asked 
for which sound answers could not be given. Few 
high schools had tried this program. Milpitas's 
student population at the high school wis not great 
enough to provide many single- or dual-track 
classes; therefore, some 80 to 85 percent of all 
classes had to be multi tracked.^ This was, in the 
opinion of the teaching staff, particularly harmful 
to classes, that required continuity of instruction 
(algebra, chemistry, and the like). 

The work year for teachers was affected because 
the district had to operate for 235 days, whereas 
most staff members were held to l80H[!ay con- 
tracts. Fellow teachers who substituted for the 



*^At the time the Milpitas Unified School District was imple- 
menting its year-round school program, Elk Grove' Unified School 
District was in the midst of a Title Hf feasibility study to develop a 
45'-15 scheduling model for the high school level. The model was 
completed in June, 1974; if it had been available to Milpitas, the 
percentage of multitrack courses might have been reduced. 
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resident teacher for short periods of time found it 
impossible to get to know the students in order to 
judge accurately their performances. 

Milpitas administrators conclude that although it 
is quite possible for the 45-15 year-round program 
to function mechanically, it does, however, require 
the most favorable circumstances. It requires a 
community that is willing to have its life-style 
changed, teachers who are willing to accept this 
process and adjust to the necessary changes, pupils 
who are oriented to a different type of school year, 
and the financial support to make the program 
function without limitations. 

Teachers^. were^ not convinced of the value of the 
45-15 plan. The local teachers' associations basi- 
cally were in opposition to this concept. However, 
elementary pupils who were not as rigid in their 
thoughts concerning the summer vacation were 
ready to accept the program, the Milpitas elemen- 
tary schools experienced considerable success, and 
two junior high schools had good results in some 
areas. The high schools experienced the greatest 
difficulty. 

A number of positive features did emerge in the 
'Milpitas experience. Pupils were removed from 
double sessions in all schools except the one junior 
high school where added, facilities had to^ be 
constructed. Many families were pleased with, the 
varied possibilities for family vacations. The high 



school work experience program, through inter- 
session placement, was greatly enhanced. Recre- 
ation flourished more than ever before. Members 
of the staff were able to initiate a testing program 
that was much more complete than any which had 
been attempted while on the regular school sched- 
ule. 

In the spring of 1974, representatives of parent 
and teacher organizations placed great pressure 
upon the board of education to abandon the 
program. These people felt that the education of 
the pupils was being affectecl adversely and, there- 
fore, the district should return to the traditional 
school year. 

During this course of time, the district experi- 
enced an unexpected drop in enrollment. By 
shifting pupils at the elementary level, the district 
could accommodate pupils without going to 
double sessions. It had been estimated that the 
building of three elementary schools would be 
avoided by being on the year-round school plan. 
The leveling of the population presented a differ- 
ent picture to the board and the members of the 
community. A thorough survey by an independent 
agency was conducted, and the result^ of that 
survey indicated the majority of the people con- 
tacted were opposed tx> continuing on the 45-15 
program. Therefore, the board members decided to 
abandon fhe mandated year-round school program 
for the 1974-75 School year. 
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Chapter Five 

The Legal Basis for Year-Roujid 
School Programs 



The legislative history of year-round schools in 
California goes back to 1965 when, at the request 
of the San Juan Unified , School District, the 
Legislature authorized a two-year experimental 
program to be conducted at Del Campo High 
School in grades nine through twelve. The stated 
purpose of the law was to provide information 
concerning the feasibility of year-round operations, 
the public . response to such a program, and the 
effectiveness of accelerating completion of the 
secondary course of instruction by pupils. 

The schedule to be used was the quarter system 
' with autumn, winter, and spring quarters known as 
"regular quarters'' with the 175-day compulsory 
attendance laws applying. The fourth quarter, or 
"summer quarter," was voluntary in terms of both 
pupil attendance and teacher participation. The 
experiment was concluded unsuccessfully at the 
end of the third quarter because of a lack of 
student attendance for the summer quarter. 
* (About 400 of the school's 1 ,500 students signed 
up for the summer quarter. In order to be 

- financially feasible, according to a district spokes- 
man, the program as planned at that time would 
have required an enrolment of 700 students.) 
Contributing to this situation was the fact that the 
state provided no reimbursement to the district fpr 
"summer school'' transportation expenses, and the 
district chose not to subsidize transportation from 
summer school revenue that normally could have 
been expected to exceed summer school expenses. 
There is, at the present time, no state reimburse- 

\^ ment for "summer school" transportation in the 
'^traditional sense, but districts on a year-round 
schedule are now reimbursed for the compulsory 
175 student days at whatever time of year they 
occur. j 

A second pioneering effort in year-round schools 
was initiated by the Hayward Unified School 
District in 1968. Special legislation (Education 
Code Section 7495) enabled Hayward to operate 
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for an extended year on a four-quarter, block 
50-15 plan. This program, which still is operating 
successfully, y/^s described in Chapter 4. 

In 1971 the Chula Vista and* La Mesa-Spring 
Valley elementary school districts were showing 
interest in implementing year-round plans. Because 
earlier legislation was written specifically for the 
experimental quarter system in the San Juan 
Unified School District and the extended year in 
Hayward, new legislation was introduced to permit 
any district to operate a "continuous school 
program" with the stipulation that pupils would 
attend classes in rotating shifts of four approxi- 
mately 45-day sessions interspersed with 15-day 
"quarterly" vacations. - j 

In 1 972 the Legislature broadened the definition 
of year-round schools by changing the term quar- 
terly vacations to periodic vacations and elimi- 
nating specific reference to the 45-15 plan. This 
legislation enabled districts to operate alternative 
programs and permitted a more flexible interpreta- 
tion of the year-round school calendar. This same 
legislation also removed grade-level stipulations so 
that year-round programs could be operated in 
kindergarten through grade twelve. Other laws 
affecting such programs have been passed by the 
Legislature. In 1972 all laws relating to compulsory 
full-time attendance were made to apply to year- 
round programs. 

Financial aid for air conditioning, bond redemp- 
tion, and grants to defray start-up costs becam^e 
available to districts in 1974. Policies have been 
established regarding teachers* work-year and per 
diem salary adjustments. As of July, 1974, districts 
wishing to operate mandatory year-round school 
programs are required to publish a notice of intent 
in newspapers by November 1 to ensure total 
community involvement in a program planned for 
July 1 of the following year. Permissive programs 
may be started at any time of the year by action of 
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the local governing board, without prior newspaper 
notices. 

Provisions of the California Education Code 

Laws relating to continuous or year-round 
school programs may be found m the California 
Education Code* in Division 6, Chapters 15 and 
16; in Division 10, Chapter 2; in Division 14, 
Chapter rO;.and in Division 22, Chapter?. A brief 
description of the general topics covered is as 
follows: 

■</ 

Division 6, Chapter 1 5, Sections 7475-7494 
(Added by Statutes 1971, Chapters 139 and 886). 

A former Chapter 15 of Division 6 that had been 
written expressly for the Del Campo High School 
experimental program in the San Juan Unified 
School District was repealed by Statutes 1967, 
Chapter 1575. The present Chapter 15, sections 
7475-7494, authorizes a five-year experimental 
program in year-round, school operation and re- 
mains in effect until its termination ^'during the 
J 976 school year." 

Article 1. General Provisions 

7475. Five-year experimental programs in year- 
round school operation may be established in two 
or more selected schooldistricts to gain experience 
and collect' information. The major legislative 
concern is with the mounting costs of school land 
and facihties and with the summer vacation 
learning loss. 

Article 2. Establishment and Maintenance of 
the Experimental Program 

7480. Tlie Superintendent of Public Instruction 
selects districts to be involved in the five-year 
experimental year-round school program. 

7481. Rules shall be adopted and regulations 
prescribed by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion.' 

7482. Reports and information shall be re- 
quired as necessary by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Article 3. Elements of the Year- Round Program 

"^7485. Schools may be operated year round for 
175 to 200 days per year. 

7486. Compulsory enrollment and attendance 
regulations are applicable to year-round school 
programs. Tlic governing board may exempt pupils 
from year-round school attendance upon request. 

^School districts should contact the Department of Education 
regarding proposed changes in the California Education Codc. 



7487. All pertinent requirements of law con- 
cerning courses of instruction must be met by 
year-round schools. 

7488. A separate year-round school salary" 
schedule is prescribed in order to accommodate a 
greater number of days during the academic year. 

Article 4. Financial Support ^ 

7490. The year-round school will receive the 
same financial support that it would receive if it 
were operated under the provisions of the -law 
relating to the regular school year. 

7491. The Superintendent of PubUc Instruction 
prescribes procedures to follow in computing 
financial support. 

7492. Allowances, disbursements, and appor- 
tionments under this article are .the same as those 
affecting regular schools. 

7494. This section provides for the actual dis- 
bursement of apportionments to year-round school 
districts. 

Division 6, Chapter 16, Sections 7495-7495.32 
(Added by Statutes 1968, Chapter 1050) 

Chapter 16 authorizes the Hay ward Unified 
School District to conduct a four-quarter (block 
50-15) plan in the Park Elementary School. This 
special act, for enrichment purposes, extends the 
school year to 200 days for all students. Chapter 
16 has been amended to allow Hayward to expand 
the extended school year plan to other schools. 

Article 1. General Provisions 

7495. A four-quarter (block 50-15) plan 'is 
established to extend the school year by 20 days in 
one Hayward school. 

7495.1. Approval' by tlie Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is required. 

7495.2. A seven-year pilot school program is 
prescribed. 

7495.3. Rules are adopted by the California 
State Board of Education. 

Article 2. Elements of the Year-Round Program 

7495.11. Four quarters are to be established, 
ranging from 195 to 200 days. 

7495.12. All laws relating to compulsory full- 
time education, regular enrollment, and attendance 
also affect the year round program. Transfer of 
pupils to traditional schools is permitted. 

7495.13. All applicable requirements in regard 
to courses of instruction are to be met. 

^ 7495.14. A separate salary schedule for year- 
round school personnel is required. 
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Article 3. Finance 

7495.21. Financial support based on average 
daily attendance is provided for the extended 
school year, 

7495.22. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion may require reports and information. 

Article 4. Testing and Reports 

7495.31. Achievement testing, in kindergarten 
through grade six, will be administered to deter- 
mine progress. 

7495.32. A comprehensive report must be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature following the third, fifth, 
and seventh academic years. 

^ Division 10, Chapter 2, Section 13520.3 

Education Code Section 13520.3 deajs with 
teacher salary adjustments for the extended 
teaching year and with teacher consent to teach 
more than 1 80 days. 

Division 14, Chapter 10, Sections 19571.2, 
19571.3, 19^71.4, 19571.5, 19571.55, 
>19571.6, and 19700.79 

These sections cover a variety of topics that are 
discussed subsequently under the heading "Legis- 
lation by Topic" on page 24. Generally the topics 
include': a definition of the year-round school 
program, financial aid for air conditioning and 
bonded debt service, repayment obligations, and 
apportionment for housing pupils who are dis- 
placed from' structurally inadequate facilities in 
districts with year-round school programs. 

Division 22, Chapter 7, Sections 321 00-32135 

Several of the code sections in Chapter 15 of 
Division 6 have been repeated in the more recent 
and more comprehensive Chapter 7, Division 22, 
authorizing any school district in the state to 
establish, maintain, and operate year-round school 
programs. 

•\ 

Article 1. General Provisions 

32100. Any schqol .district may establish, main- 
tain, and operate continuous school programs. Tlie 
Legislature intends to increase use of existing 
facilities and reduce the summer vacation learning 
loss. 

32101. Chapter 7 became operative on July 1, 
1973. 



Article 2. Establishment and Maintenance 
of the Year-Round Program 

321 10. Any local governing board may establish 
and operate a continuous school program after 
notifying the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

32110.1. Notice .of intent to operate a year- 
round program must be published not later than 
January 1 of the school year preceding the 
commencement of such a program (amended to 
November A by Assembly Bill 3193, June, 1974). 

32110.2. This section provides for a petition 
against the establishment of the program where 
participation is mandatory. If 25 percent of the 
electors of the district sign a petition by December 
10 (Assembly Bill 3193, June, 1974), the issue 
must be placed on the .ballot. 

32110.3. The county superintendent examines 
the petition for sufficiency. 

32110.4. Tliis sectibn ^ecifies that the com- 
mencement or noncommencement of a year-round 
program is to be determined by majority vote. 

321 10.5. Before a year-round program is imple- 
mented, the governing board must consult in good 
faith with employees, parents, and representatives 
of the community. Such consultation will include 
at least one public hearing. In districts where all 
schools are not on a continuous school program, 
every reasonable effort will be made to reassign 
those certificated employees who prefer the regular 
school schedule. 

32111. Students may be divided into as many 
groups as necessary. Students of the same family 
shall be placed in the same group unless a student 
is in a special education class or parent.s request 
otherwise. 

32112. Instruction and vacation periods are to 
be on a rotational basis as established by the 
governing board. 

321 13. Tlie year-round school will be closed on 
regular school holidays. 

321 14. This section provides for a minimum of 
175 school days and waives the requirement of 
Education Code Section 5101 for the school year 
to start on July 1 and end on June 30. 

Article 3. Elements of the Year-Round Program 

32120. All laws relating to compulsory full-time 
education, enrollment, and attendance of pupils in 
kindergarten through grade twelve will be applica 
ble to year-round programs. 

32121. Tlift courses of instruction offered in a- 
year-round school program must meet all applica- 
ble requirements of the law, including those 
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outlined in Chapter 3 of Division 7, with at least 
the overall equivalent in instruction provided in 
kindergarten through grade twelve. 

32122. A separate salary schedule must be 
established for employees whq work for a greater 
number of days in a continuous school than would 
be the case in a regular school. 

Article 4. Financial Support 

32130. Year-round school operations will 
receive the same financial support, but not more 
support, than that received by a regular school 
program that includes summer school. 

32131. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion specifies procedures for computing financial 
support for year-round school programs. 

32132. All possible allowances, disbursements, 
and apportionments will be made to year-round 
schools (chapters 2 and 3 of Division 1 4, sections 
17300jhrough 18461). 

32133. Disbursements may be made to districts 
that operate year-round school programs at times 
other than those specified in sections 17401 

^ through 17417. 

32134. School districts with more than 500 
units of a.d.a. may receive a one-time grant not to 
exceed S25>000 to convert one or more schools to 
a year-round program. Districts already' operating 
such a program also are eligible for tliis grant. 
Districts with less than 500 units of a.d.a. may 
receive $5,000 in accordance with Assembly Bill 
2751 (August, 1974). 

32135. Tlie Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion may require reports and information for pro- 

^gram evaluation. He will compile and disseminate 
evaluations 6f the instnictional and financial aspects 
of year-round programs. 

Legislation by Topics 

Tlie foregoing description of legislation concern- 
ing the year-round school program was presented 
in the same format used in the Education Code. 
The following nummary arranges the Education 
Code sections under topic headings for ease of 
reference. 

Year-Round School Operation 

19571 .6. A year-round school operation or con- 
tinuous school program consists of a plan in which 
pupils in any one school are divided into groups 
that attend school in rotating shifts or sessions. A 
year-round school schedule or continuous school 
schedule must consist of not less than 240 days per 



year in which the school is open. For purposes of 
state school support, a pupil must attend school 
for not less than 175 days (added by Statutes 
1973-74, Chapter 527, effective September 17, 
1973). 

Placement of Pupils 

32111. Originally, two identical statutes (Stat- 
utes 1971, Chapter 139, effective June 11, 1971; 
and Statutes 1971, Chapter 886, effective July 1, 
1973) specified that students would be divided 
into four groups, but this was amended by Statutes 
1972, Chapter 671 (Secti6n.321J 1). Pupils may be 
divided into as many groups as necessary to 
adequately accommodate a continuous school pro- 
gram. The section further stipulates that pupils 
from the same family will be placed in the same 
group unless one or more of such pupils is enrolled 
in a special education class or unless the parent or 
guardian requests that the pupils be placed in 
different groups. 

Establishment of Rotating Shifts 

32112. Originally, two identical statutes (Stat- 
utes 1971, Chapter 139, effective June 11, 1971; 
and Statutes 1971, Chapter 886, effective July 1, 
1973) specified that **four groups of pupils will 
attend school all year around in rotating shifts of 
four approximately 45 class-day sessions,' with 
approximately 15 class-day vacations interspaced 
between the four sessions." Tliis was amended by 
Statutes 1972, Chapter 671, to read simply that 
districts operating continuous school programs will 
"establish a school calendar whereby teaching 
sessions and vacation periods during the school 
year are on a rotating basis." 

DeHnition of School Year " 

32114. This section provides for a minimum of 
175 school days and waives the requirement of 
Education Code Section 5101 for the school year 
to start on July 1 and end on June 30. 

Compulsory FulMime Education 

32120. All laNys relating to compulsory full-time 
education, enrollment, and attendance of pupils in 
kindergarten through grade twelve will be appli- 
cable to continuous school programs. 

Courses of Instruction 

32121. Tlie courses of instruction offered in a 
year-round school program must meet all appli- 
cable requkements of the law, including those 
outlined in Chapter 3 of Division 7, with at least 
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the overall equivalent in instruction required by 
law in kindergarten through grade twelve. 

Personnel Policies 

32110.5. Before a year-round program js imple- 
mented, the governing board must consult in good 
faith with employees, parents, and representatives 
of the community. Such consultation will include 
at least one public hearing. 

32122. A separate salary schedule must be 
established for employees who work for a greater 
number of days in a continuous school than would 
be the case in a regular school (added by Statutes 
1971, Chapter 139, effective June 11, 1971; 
fdfentical section added by Statutes 1971, Chapter 
886, operative July 1 , 1 973). 

13520.3. A more recent section on employees 
(added by Statutes 1973, Chapter 131) requires a 
salary adjustment on a per diem basis for a 
lengthened teaching year. This section amends 
Section 13420.3, which had been added by Stat- 
utes 1972, Chapter 1406 (Assembly Bill 1267 and 
Senate Bill 90). Senate Bill 90 provided that "no 
teacher may be required to participate in a 
year-round program without his consent." The law, 
as it now stands, in Section 13520.3, reads: "A 
teacher shall not, without his written consent, be 
required to teach more than 180 days, or more 
than the days taught in the year preceding imple- 
mentation of a continuous school program, which- 
ever is greater." 

13520.4. Teachers in a continuous school oper- 
ation will receive the same salary they would 
receive in a noncontinuous operation, when salaries 
are adjusted on a date other than July 1 . 

Financial Support 

32130. The x^^r^round school operations will 
receive the same financial support, but not more 
support, than that received by a regular school 
program that includes summer school. 

32131. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion specifies procedures for computing financial 
support for year-round schools. 

32132. All possible allowances, disbursements, 
and apportionments will be made to year-round 
schools. 

32133. Disbursements may be made to districts 
that operate year-round school programs at times 
other than those specified in sections 17401 
through 17417. 

32134. School districts with more than 500 
units of a.d.a. may repeive a one-time gr^nt not to 
exceed $25,000 to convert one or more sCl^ools to 
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a year-round program. Districts already operating 
such a program also are eligible for this grant. 
Districts with less than 500 units of a.d.a. may 
receive 55,000 in accordance with Assembly Bill 
2751 (August, 1974). 

19431.2. A school district otherwise eligible to 
receive a conditional apportionment under Chapter 
10 (commencing with Section 19551) may apply 
for an adjustment of annual repayment obligations 
when operating sufficient year-round classes to 
provide housing for its eligible attendance units. 
The adjustment is an amount equal to one- 
twentieth of the eligible facilities cost, which is 
related to the estimated a.d.a. for which the 
district would have been eligible to construct 
facilities. 

19571.2. Districts that operate year-round 
classes will be allowed a one-twentieth reduction in 
the repayment of the eligible facilities costs of" 
their bonded debt service. 

19571.3. Districts may apply for financial assis- 
tance in furnishing and installing air-conditioning 
systems in facilities constructed before December 
31 , 1972. Assistance can be: (1) an apportionment 
permitted by Section 19571; (2) authorization to 
use proceeds from district bonds; or (3) authoriza- 
tion to use proceeds from sale of unused school 
sites (added by Statutes 1973-74, Chapter 527, 
effective September 17, 1973). 

Note: Statutes 1973-74, Chapter 131, effective 
June 30, 1973, also provided the following: Be- 
tween the effective date of this section and six 
months from such effective date, a school district 
in which an increase in the maximum tax rate was 
approved by the voters prior to January 1, 1973, 
for the purpose of purchasing air-conditioning 
equipment, and in*- which such work has been 
undertaken, may contract for the rental, lease, or 
lease-purchase of air-conditioning equipment or 
systems to be furnished, built, and installed for the 
school district for a period not to exceed five 
years, in order to facilitate the operation of 
year-round schools. Air conditioning is deemed to 
be ^building equipment and not a building fixture. n 

19571.4. The Director of General Services may 
add to the amount that he is required to certify to 
the State Controller an amount equal to the debt 
service for retirement of bonds incidental to an 
air-cooling system when a district is using a 
state-aided facility for a year-round program. 

19571.5. If a district fails to conduct a year- 
round school program in a facility for which 
authorization was made lo use funds incidental to 
air conditioning from the sale of an unused site, 
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the Controller shall add one-twentieth of the 
unpaid amount of the apportionment, if any, to 
the annual repayment amount deducted in accor- 
dance with Section 19611. 

19571 .55. A school district that qualifies for an 
adjustment of annual repayment obligations under 
Section 19571.2 or Section 19431.2 may apply fox 
an apportionment for the modification of existing 
facilities necessary for operation of year-round 
classes. 

19700.79. A district may apply for an appor- 
tionment for housing pupils displaced from inade- 
quate facilities. 

Authority to Establish a Year Round School Program 

321 10; Any local governing board, after notify- 
ing the Superintendent of Public Instruction, may 
establish and operate a year-round school program. 

32110.1. Nbtice of intent to operate a year- 
roupd school program must be published not later 
than January 1 (amended to November 1 by 
Assembly Bill 3193, June, 1974) of school year 
preceding the commencement of the program. 
Publication must be in a newspaper of general 
circulation in the district and must specify whether 
program is mandatory or permissive (reference to 
permissive program was removed by Assembly Bill 
3493, June, 1974). Notice must be published once 
a week for three successive weeks with at least five 
days intervening between publication dates (added 
by Statutes 1973-74, Chapter 691).- Legislation is 
not clear whether the series of notices should begin 
on November 1 or end on November 1 . Opinion of 
county counsel should be requested. 

32110.2. If, when notice of intention to oper- 
•ate a year-round program has been given and 
participation in the program is mandatory, 25 
percent of- the electors of the district may present, 
not later than March 15 (amended to December 10 
by Assembly Bill 3193, June, 1974), a petition to 



the county superintendent requesting that the 
school district not establish the program. If the 
petition is presented, the decision as to whether or 
not the program will be authorized to commence 
will be made by a majority of the electors of the 
district voting at either a dii'ect primary election in 
even-numbered years or a school district election in 
odd-numbered years.. 

Note: Legislation (Assembly Bill 3193) has 
been passed to amend Section 321 10.2 authorizing 
the governing board to request an election on the 
issue of whether or not the year-round program 
will be mandated, even if the electors do not 
present a petition by December 10. If an election is 
ordered or requested, it may be consolidated with 
the next districcwide election held 80 or more days 
after the order or request. Assembly Bill 3193 also 
prevents a district from reestablishing a mandatory 
program for at least two years after abandoning 
one, but a permissive program may begin at any 
time. 

32110.3. The county superintendent examines 
the petition and, if he finds it sufficient, places it 
on the ballot as described in Section 32110.2 
(added by Statutes ^1 973-74, Chapter ^91 ). 

32110.4. The commencement or noncom- 
mencement of a program is to be determined by 
majority vote (added by Statutes 1973-74, Chapter 
691). 

Public Hearing and Consultation 

321 10.5. Before a year-round program is imple- 
mented, the governing board must consult in gobd 
faith with employees, parents, and representatives 
of the community. Such consultation will include 
at least one public hearing. In districts where all 
schools are not on a continuous school program, 
every reasonable effort will be made to reassign 
those certificated, employees who prefer the regular 
school schedule. ' 
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Chapter Six 

Year-Round School Program Financitig 

0 ' 



In 1971 , following a series of special enactments 
for various types of year-round schools, the Legis- 
lature authorized continuous school programs. 
Such programs provide for increased utilization of 
existing plants and facilities and shorter vacation 
periods on a rotating basis to reduce learning loss 
(Education Code sections 32100-32133). 

Basic Regulations 

Flexibility is authorized for any number of 
groups of pupils, for an academic year other than 
that ending June 30, and for an expanded salary 
schedule for additional days of service. Constancy 
is required for regular school holidays, 175 mini- 
mum school days, compulsory full-time education 
laws, attendance regulations, courses of study, and 
financial support. The average daily attendance 
(a.d.a.) must be equal to that computed for a 
regular school year. 

Intersessions 

If additional units of a.d.a. are developed 
through intersession classes during the year, during 
traditional vacation periods, or during a portion or 
all of the 12-week summer session, the district's 
revenue Umit is increased accordingly. State aid to 
most^ equalization districts is the full amount of the 
foundation program for each additional unit of 
-a.d.a. ($825 for elementary schools and $1,010 for 
high schools plus $20 if unified or YES voting, for 
1974-75; there are special exceptions for some 
distri.cts). No deduction is made for local taxes 
because that amount has already been computed 
for the regular year. 

Developing the Average Daily Attendance 

The regular school year (about 177 days)devel- 
V ops one unit of a.d.a. for each pupil in attendance 
every day (or for 177 pupils in attendance one 
day). ' 



I^ipil attendance during an intersession, during 
a normal holiday period in which school is main- 
tained for some pupils, and during summer session 
is d^med to be summer session attendance. One 
pupil for 175 days (or 175 pupils for one day) 
equals one unit of a.d.a. 

Verified absence for illness is deemed to be a 
day of attendance during the regular year but not 
in an intersession or summer school. However, 
under the 45-15 plan, a 45<lay period for any 
group is deemed to be a part or. the regular year. 

The length of an apportionment day is 240 min- 
utes for grades four through twelve during the regu- 
lar year and for all grades during intersession of 
summer school. Most schools are maintained for 
300 or more minutes a day during the regular year. 

During intersession and summer school, atten- 
dance is reported by clock hour (California Admin- 
istrative Code, Title 5, Education, Section 406). 
Therefore, a pupil who is enrolled and .is present 
for only one hour per day earns only one-quarter 
of a day of attendance. During the regular year a 
pupil enrolled for the minimum day is deemed 
present for the entire school day unless he is absent 
for the entire school day, except when he is 
excused to participate in an activity not under the 
supervision of a certificated employee (California 
Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, sections 
403 and 405(c)). 

State Aid 

State apportionment is based on a foundation 
program of $825 (for 1974-75) per elementary 
unit of a.d.a. minus the amount per unit of a.d.a. 
raised by a local $2.23 tax. No additional local aid 
is required to qualify for state aid for intersession 
or summer school; therefore, the full amount of 
the foundation program is received. 

During the regular year the amount the state 
pays to an equalization district for one additional 
unit of a.d.a. in either the regular year or inter- 
session or summer school is computed as follows-: 
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Elementary High 
school school 

Foundation program $825 S 1 ,0 1 0 
Unified or a YES vote 20 20 

Total per additional unit $845 $ 1 ,030 
of a.d.a. 

An elementary district with 6,000 units of a.d.a. 
in the regular year could develop an additional 
1,000 units of a.d.a. if half of the pupils attended 
45-15 intersessions at all four times available or 
attended 12 weeks of summer session in an 
extended school year (12 weeks = 60 days or 
one-third of a 1 80-day year). Additional state aid 
would be $825,000. If the district's 1974-75 
revenue limit is higher than $825 per unit of a.d.a., , 
the district would be able to raise additional taxes. 
If the revenue limit is lower than $825 per unit of 
a.d.a., the local tax rate would be reduced. 

A district converting one or more schools to a 
year-round school program may apply for a one- 
time grant not to exceed $25,000 (Education Code 
Section 32134). 

Facilities 

A state-aided school district that is adopting a 
year-round school plan in lieu of new construction 
can have its repayment obligation reduced by 
one-twentieth of its eligible facilities cost (Educa- 
ation Code Section 19431 .2). 

A state-aided school district that is adopting a 
year-round school program may apply for financial 
assistance for furnishing and installing an air- 



cooling system (Education Code sections 19571.3- 
19571.5). 

Current Expense 

Insufficient data are available t.o provide defini- 
tive information regarding the cost of year-round 
school programs. Available financial dajta indicate 
that there is little difference between per student 
operational costs of year-round school programs 
and those of traditional school programs. 

Differences between capital outlay and operat- 
ing costs need to be distinguished. Several districts 
have reported that their year-round school pro- 
ems made unnecessary the construction of addi- 
tional schools. Capital outlay can also be saved on 
a longrterm basis if acceleration occurs. through 
intersessi'on and/or summer quarter attendance. 
Some districts have reported increased operating 
costs, some have reported savings, and others have 
noted no difference in operating costs. 

Summary 

The year-round school, is authorized by state 
legislation. Assuming the same average daily atten- 
dance, the amount of state support for a year- 
round program plus intersessions will be no more 
and no less than that for the traditional program 
plus summer school (Education Code Section 
32130). 

If parents, pupils, and scliool staff agree that the 
educational advantages of the year-round school 
exceed those in the traditional school, there should 
be no financial obstacle to the establishment of a 
year-round school program. 
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Chapter Seven 

Attendance Accounting and Reporting 



Each district must keep the attendance for the 
year-round schools separate from that of the 
regular schools. When the J-18-P1, J-18-P2, or 
J-18A forms (or a similar M9 form for high 
school) are filed, and when, students are divided 
into groups (as in the 45?! 5 plan, for exarnple), 
attendance for all classes in each group must be 
reported separately only if the number of days 
taught is different. Any vacation period of one 
week or more is indicated in the teacher's register 
by an asterisk and footnote. No columns are to be 
ruled out, because this vacation is excluded in the 
detlnition of a school month just as is the 
Christmas vacation period. 

Apportionment attendance is computed by 
dividing days of apportionment attendance by days 
taiight in each group during the reporting periods 
ending on or 'before December 31 for the first 
report period, April 15 for the second report 
period, and June 30 for the annual report period. 

Attendance for intersession classes and special 
classes^ maintained during the same time period as 
an intersession is treated the same as attendance for 
summer session or special classes maintained during 
summer months. > Provisions for attendance ac- 
counting for summer session and intersession in- 
clude: (1) approval of classes by the Department of 



Education; (2) recording of attendance the same as 
in regular day classes; (3) no credit for Absence due 
to illness; (4) computation on an hourly basis; (5) 
minimum day of 240 minutes for apportionment 
purposes; and (6) days of apportionment atten- 
dance divided by 175. Days of attendance for 
intersessions or special classes during intersessions 
that begin or continue after the second report 
period but end on or before June 30 are reported 
on the annual report (Form J-18A) for that same 
year (for state school fund purposes). However, the 
same days of attendance are reported on the 
following year's J-18-P1 and J-18-P2 forms (for 
purposes of state apportionments to districts). 

The R-30 enrollment reports are filed for the 
last teaching day of the first school month for each 
particular student group. The data are added to the 
district's R-30 report. 

Staff ratio is reported for all certificated posi- 
tions as of November L 

Racial and ethnic information is reported as of 
about October 2 (or the nearest alternative date for 
any group not in school on October 2). 

Public Law 874 information is reported ,as of the 
district's regular survey date. Pupils in a group not 
in school on the district's survey date still^use that 
date, although the form will be sent out to parents 
at a later time. 
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Chapter Eight 

Personnel Considerations 



When a new system of school scheduling is 
adopted, the application of existing rules and 
regulations must be interpreted in light of the new 
system. In some cases legislation has been reqiiired 
to clear up- difficulties. In most instances, how- 
ever, what were initially thought to be problems 
have been found to .be simple misunderstandings 
and have been resolved through interaction be> 
tween local districts and the appropriate office in 
the Department of Educafion. Qosc cooperaHon 
with representatives of the California State Teach- 
ers* Retirement System and the Department of 
Education's Program Planning and Development 
Office is strongly recommended, particularly dur- 
ing early planning stages. 

The following topical summary presents infor- 
mation that is related to personnel considerations. 

Contracts 

Teaching contracts can vary from 16 to 240 
teaching days. A contract can be determined by 
negotiations between the teacher and his imme- 
diate supervisor. Determining factors normally in- 
clude the teacher's desire and the needs of the 
position. A teacher cannot be required to teach 
more than 180. days without his written consent. 

Salary 

Salary is computed on a per diem basis for 
contracts of 16 days or more. The per diem rate is 
based on the salary received for the number of 
days taught prior to year-round operation. For 
example, if a teacher's annual salary was $12,000 
and he had taught 176 days of the previous year, 
his per diem would be 512,000 divided by 176. 

Retirement 

The California laws regarding retirement and 
pension are the same for year-round school pro- 
grams as they are for traditional programs. A 
teacher could work an extended contract for his 



last three years of service and increase his pension 
considerably. 

A full year fqr retirement is attained by teaching 
for 175 paid teaching days. Any time less is 
counted proportionately by months. No more than 
one year can, be earned annually regardless, of the 
actual time taught. Intersessions are vacation peri- 
ods, and teacliing (beyond 175 days) during such 
time is considered to be overtime. 

Because of the ratio of earned to eamable salary 
used to compute the retirement credit for each 
contracted year, it is possible but not probable, 
that a teacher could work more than 175. days and 
get less than one year's retirement credit. As an 
example, if a teacher is contracted for 240 days, 
but for some reason is actually paid for 200 days, 
he would receive 200/240 or 5/6 of a year's credit. 
This problem awaits a solution; 

Contracts Overlapping Fiscal Year - 
The staggering of starts and stops can cause one 
or more tracks to go beyond the June 30 fiscal/ 
school year closing. Consequently, the eamable 
amount stated on the contract for a teacher may 
be misstated by that portion of the school year 
falling after the June 30 closing.date. The loss of a 
'portion^ of one year's earned salary will result in 
less than one year creditable service being earned, 
but the teacher will gain a portion of a year's 
service credit in the next year. The amount lost 
and gained will be the same and thus will balance 
out. There will be no effect on final compensation 
for retirement. Computations are based on the 
highest 36 montl]s and not the higliest school year. 
When a district schedules its program to begin and 
end within the same school year, this complication 
is avoided. 

Substitutes 

The State Teachers' Retirement System has. 
accepted 1,080 teachinfrhours as eniiivalent to one 
year for a substitute. Tliis figure was determined 
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by multiplying 180 days by 6 hours. All hours 
beyond 1,08.0 would not be creditable toward 
earned or camable salary. Therefore, a substitute 
can earn no more than one year of retirement 
credit even though he might teacli more than 1,080 
hours. 

Part-Time Employment 

When a person is employed on an hourly or 
daily basis, that person receives retirement credit^ 
for time served in the proportion that the salary 
earned bears to the salary that would have been 
earned if employed full time. Full-time employ- 
. ment is defined as 175 days or 1,050 hours if the 
service is confined to a school term and 260 days 
or 1,560 hours if the service extends for a full 
scliool year. 

Fringe Benefits 

Fringe benefits are the same as those received 
while teaching in a traditional program; however, 
the district realizes a savings in insurance premiums 



by hiring fewer new teachers and utilizing previ- 
ously insured* teachers longer. 

**Summer School** 

"Summer school," which is in sessijon year 
around, is defined as those classes that are con- 
ducted exclusively for students who are on vacation. 

Those teachers who choose to teach "summer 
school" or intersession do so at the summer school 
pay rate, which normally is less than their per diem 
rate. 

The district can^ realize an increase in its average 
daily attendance by "encouraging" any pupils 
absent during their regularly assigned school tertn 
to make up this time during "summer school" or 
intersession periods. 

Sick Leave 

Sick leave is normally computed on the basis of 
one day for each 18 teaching days. Therefore, 
depending on the contract, a teacher earns approxi- 
mately ten days of sick leave per year. 
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Chapter Nine 

School Facilities Planning 



Aubrey W. Calvert, Chief, Bureau of School 
Facilities Planning, State Department of Educa- 
tion, has been very much involved with the 
year-round education concept. He has conducted 
several studies and has been working with distric^^' 
to consider future school needs. His studies have 
been concerned with districts that are growing or 
declining in enrollment (22 counties in California 
are growing, whereas 36 are declining) and the 
effect of year-round education in either situation. 

Readers are encouraged to contact Dr. Calvert's 
office for help in solving problems of year-round 
climate control, answering bonding questions re- 
lated to construction, and finding new directions in 
schoolhouse planning. That office has information 
regarding space-saving statistics of various year- 
round plans, including the effects of'intersession. 



Wlien answers are npt^^riown, the Bureau of 
School Facilities flanning will help districts find 
the needed data. 

- ^00 many traditionally designed schools are 
being built in the state; in fact, altogether too many 
schools are being constructed in some areas. 

Districts are seeking new approaches to school- 
house planning. One of the most exciting projects 
under way in a current year-round district is the 
establishment of a life-long future-oriented com- 
munity learning center in the ABC Unified School 
District. This facility is being developed in lieu of 
construction of a junior high school building that 
originally was planned, for the site. The Bureau of 
School Facilities Planning stands ready to assist 
such creative endeavors in year-round education 
districts. 
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Chapter Ten 

Evaluation of Existing Year-Round Programs 



Education Code Section 32135 (Senate Bill 
1107), which became law January 1, 1974, re- 
quires year-round school districts to submit evalua- 
tion reports to the Department of Education. 
Education Code Section 321 35 states the following: 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction may require 
the submission of such reports and information as 
designated by the Department of Education to properly 
evaluate all programs established pursuant to this chapter. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall com- 
pile and disseminate evaluations of the instructional and 
financial aspects of these programs. 

The Department of Education's Program Plan- 
ning and Development Office is in the process of 
developing an evaluation plan tp meet the require- 
ments of Education Code Section 32135. The basic 
purpose of the new regulations will reflect the 
following objectives: ' 

• Coordinate the individual district evaluations 
so that a common core of information can be 
extracted from each evaluation. 

• Ensure receipt of information in a form- that is 
useful to school districts contemplating year- 

\ round programs. 

• Provide input to the Department and to the 
Legislature for the assessment of the overall 
value of year-round education as a means of 
improving regulations related tp continuous- 
programs. 

The new guidelines were not completed as this 
first edition of the. handbook was sent to the 
printers. Each district is urged to contact the 
Department of Education's Year-Round Education 
Office for a copy of the requirements. 

Reporting Program 

In accordance with the early legislation permit- 
ting the development of year-round education, 
districts undertaking continuous programs liad to 
file both feasibility and evaluation reports with the 
Department. As a result, the original 16 districts 



implementing year-round programs submitted stud- 
ies; however, requirements changed as 22 more 
districts joined the movement. Evaluation reports 
have not been * received from those additional 
districts. 

The purpose of Education Code Section 32135 
is to ensure common reports from all districts that 
have year-round programs. In the past e^ch district 
used a different approach in writing its report. As a 
consequence, the original 16 reports were extreme- 
ly general and highly stylistic. Each district was 
responsible for constructing and conducting its 
own evaluation. Most districts submitted results of 
opinion surveys, student achievement scores, and 
financial statements. 

The reports did have some common findings. 
The attitude surveys reflected positive responses to 
year-round programs from parents, students, teach- 
ers, and members of the community. An important 
factor was that in most cases school districts piloted 
one or two schools on a year-round basis so that 
parents had the option of transferring their cliildren 
to a traditional school. Similarly, tenured school 
teachers usually were given the option of teaching 
in a regular school. 

In all but /our of the 16 school districts>^ tiie 
achievement results of pupils enrolled in year- 
round programs were mixed. The ABC Unified 
School District showed more than a one-year gain 
for the year on all standardized achievement tests 
at all grade levels. San Diego County's Escondido 
Union Elementary School District showed less than 
a one-year gain in one year. The Hay ward Unified 
School District and San Diego County's Santee 
Elementary School District did better than com- 
parison groups that were operating under tradi- 
tional schedules. Two districts did not report 
achievement scores; two districts reported scores 
equal to those of traditional schools; and six 
districts showed mixed results 1)y excelling on. 
some scores at some grade levels while falling 
behind on otherscores at other grade levels. 
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A thorough financial analysis of the effects of 
year-round schools is being made in San Diego 
County where several school districts are attempt- 
ing to work out a more precise financial evaluation 
of year-round school programs. Noteworthy also is 
an analysis by the Bureau of School Facilities 
Planning of floor space savings realized from 
year-round schools. To ' \te, however, most evalua- 
tion reports have not s jwn any detailed financial 
accounting. Many reports simply indicate that a 
year-round school program made unnecessary the 
construction of an additional school or schools. In 
general, the greatest savings come from direct costs 
such as land purchase, school plant construction, 
and interest on bonds, but the effects on operating 
. costs also need to be taken in to. account. Studies 
have demonstrated that in a growing district where 
year-round education is mandated substantial sav- 
ings do occur in capital outlay as well as in operat- 
ing costs. 

Testing Program 

The State Board of Education, in February, 
1972, amended the Education Code to enable 
school districts operating year-round schools to 
adjust the state testing program to the year-round 
school calendar. The amendments allow the testing 
of pupils in year-round school programs after the 
same amount of instructional time has elapsed as in 
a traditional program. 

Grades One, Two, and Three 

Article 3, Section 1051, Division 2, of Title 5 of 
the California Administrative Code was amended 
to provide the following testing pattern: 

Traditional Calendar 



Year-Round School Calendar 



Testing period 

First ten school days in 
January ^ 

First ten school days in 
May 



Pupils to be tested 

Mid-year entrants in grades 
one, two, and three 

September entrants in 
grades one, two, and 
three 



Pupils to be tested 

Pupils enrolled in grades 
one, two, .and three in 
a school maintaining a 
year-round program 



Testing period 

Ten school days commencing 
no sooner than the one- 
hundred-fortieth school 
day nor later than the 
orfe-hundred-fifty-fifth 
school day 

Grades Six and Twelve 

Article 1, subsection (a) of Section 1021, 
Division 2, of Title 5 of the California Administra- 
tive Code was amended to read: 

(a) The governing board of each school district 
maintaining grade six or twelve, or both, shall 
purchase and administer to each pupil in those grades 
the achievement test and the scholastic aptitude test 
for basic skills courses designated for' the respective 
grade by the State Board of Education. 

Pupils in a school maintaining a year-round program 
shall be administered the achievement test during the 
second calendar month of school. AH other pupils 
shall be administered the achievement test in October. 

Pupils in a year-round program are given the 
scholastic aptitude test during the second or third 
calendar months of school, whereas other pupils 
are given the test during October or November. 

The Department of Education encourages dis- 
tricts that operate year-round school programs to 
expand the Administrative Code requirements 
beyond achievement testing to include the affec- 
tive domain. Because education is concerned with 
the development of the whole child, it is not only 
important to know how year-round scho'ol affects 
pupil achievement but also how it affects pupil and 
teacher attitude and performance. A few year- 
round districts where attitudinal surveys have been 
conducted report that achievement levels remain 
about "the same but attitudes seem to have im- 
proved. If this could 'be watched longitudinally, 
improved attitudes and behavior ultimately might 
result in improved achievement. Even if achieve- 
ment gain is not significant, or remains unchanged, 
improvement in attitudes would be sufficient 
evidence that continuous programs are of value. 

\ 
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Chapter Eleven 

Supplemental Information 



,A thorough and intensive study should precede 
the decision to embark upon a year-round school 
program. Reliable information relating to the major 
aspects of feasibility must be collected and analyzed. 
Information that should be collected includes the 
following: 

• Enrollment projections 

• Facilities analysis (availability and adequacy 
of *:pace) 

• Needs assessment of instructional programs 
(curriculum revision and inservice training) 

• Public attitude in regard to full utilization of 
buildings and equipment 

• Degree of acceptance by students, parents, 
teachers, and members of the community 

• Ability of personnel to schedule and admin- 
ister the program 



• Financial data comparing the cost of year- 
round programs with that of traditional 
programs 

• Policies, laws, and regulations relating to the 
operation of various year-round programs 

Before collecting-these data, however, a committee 
that represents all segments of the community 
should form a basic study grQup to prepare 
recommendations for. presentation to the governing 
board and administration. 

Feasibility Study Checklist 

The North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction has developed a feasibility study check- 
list. Tliis checklist, presented below and on the 
following pages, can be used to determine a 
district's readiness for a year-round program. After 
the data are collected and studied, a numerical 
value can be given to each feasibility criteria item. 



FEASIBILITY STUDY CHECKLIST 



Rulings 



Need criteria 

1. A nefed exists to increase the number of educational 
alternatives available to students. 

2. A need exists to increase student access to specialized 
facilities* 

3. Special programs (remedial, acceleration, and the like) 
are needed for selected students. 

4. Special programs (remedial, acceleration, and the like) 
are needed for a majority of students. 

5. A need exists to make better iise of special skills and 
talents of teachers. 

6. A need exists to utilize more effectively existing 
buildings and human resources. 

T.'Current or future enrollments and facility status 
indicate a need for significantly more classrooms. 



Critical 
need 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

f 

3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Little 
need 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Accei)tance criteria 
S. Students seem willing to try a year-round program. 
9. Parents are in favor of using the schools all year. 

10. Parents are willing to adjust vacations and other family 
activities to coincide with a rotating schedule. 

1 1 . Community has the attitude that year-round school 
will solve more problems than it creates. 

12. Community feels that the year-round school has more 
advantages and fewer disadvantages than any of the 
alternative plans being considered. 

13. Local businessmen and other potential employers are 
willing to provide part-time jobs to students on a 
year-round basis. 

14. Teacher-training institutions are willing to adjust train- 
ing programs .to coincide with year-round work sched- 
ules. 

15. Teachers are willing to change traditional summer 
' vacation periods if necessary. 

16. Teachers and other professional workers are willing to 
work more than 1 80 days a year if necessary. 

17. Maintenance personnel are willing to adjust work 
schedules to coincide with year-round schedules. 

18. Recreational departments and other youth-serving 
organizations are willing to reschedule activities to 
coincide with year-round schedules. • 

19. Top educational management and policy makers at 
state and local levels are willing to make a commitment 
to year-round programs. 



Administrative criteria 

20. Conditions are such or can be corrected to ensure 
year-round temperature control in buildings. 

21 . Personnel are trained or can be trained for operating a 
year-round school. 

22. Personnel have the time and ability to restructure 
existing curriculum and to design new mini-courses. 

'23. Personnel have'the planning competencies necessary to 
design a year-round program and to develop a master 
schedule. 

24. Professional and clerical personnel are available to 
handle quarterly enrollments, scheduling, and reporting. 

25. Funds and personnel are available to provide adequate 
year-round maintenance for buildings, transportation, 
and equipment. 

,26. Transportation can be provided to ensure optional 
calendars in the district. 

27. Sufficient and reliable information is available for 
making wise decisions about year-round programs. 

28. Evaluation procedures have been designed to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of programs. 
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Ratings 



Economic criteria 

29. A comparative financial analysis has been made of the 
year-round program and its alternatives. 

30. Funds are available for operating a continuous pro- 
gram. 

31. Funds are available for operating an intersession or 
"summer school'* type program. 

32. Projections have been made showing, long-term capital 
savings in construction costs if a year-round program 
were to be implemented. 

33. A proposal has been or will be submitted to apply for 
start-up costs under Education Code Section 32134. 

34. Computations have been or will be made to determine 
eligibility for financial aid under Education Code 
Section 19571 .3 regarding air conditioning. 

35. Computations have been or will be made to determine 
eligibility for financial aid under Education Code 
Section 19571 .*2 regarding repayment of facilities costs 
of the district bonded debt service. 



Legal and/or policy criteria 

36. Publication of notice of intent to operate a mandatory 
program has been or will be given in accordance with 
Assembly BiU 3193 (July, 1974). 

37. The question of operating a year-round program has 
been dealt with by a poll or ballot and has been voted 
favorably by the electorate. 

389 Persons affected by the proposed change have .been 
surveyed lo determine their attitudes toward the 
year-round program and its alternatives. 

39. A citizens advisory committee has been or will be 
involved in the feasibility study and has reported or 
will report its findings to the governing board. 

40. The year-round program, if implemented in tliis 
district, will provide attendance options to students 
and parents, unless it is necessary or desirable to 
mandate the calendar. 

41 . Policy questions regarding teacher welfare and working 
conditions under a year-round program are or will be 
clearly enumerated by the administration and/or gov- 
erning board. 

42. A faculty committee has been or will be involved in 
the feasibility study. 

43. Student representatives have been or will be involved 
in the feasibility study. 



Adequate 

5 4 



Not 
adequate 



5 
5 
5 



4 

4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 



5 4 3 2 
5 4 3 2 



Ratings 

Completed Not completed 



planned not planned ' 

5 4.3 2 1 

5 4,3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
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SUMMARY SCORING TABLE 



Range 



Criteria item 


Score 


Criteria item 


Score 


Criteria item 


SCOTQ 


1 






16 






30 




'2 






17 






J I 




3 






18 










4 






19 










5 






20 






34 




6 






21 










7 






22 










8 






23 






J / ' 




9 






24 






DO 




10 
















11 






26 






40 




12 






27 






- 41 




13 






28 






42 




14 






29 






43 




15" 




TOTAL SCORE 





Maximum 
215 



Minimum 



43 



Scale: ^ 

1 72--2 1 5 Favorable degree of readiness 

129-171 Slightly favorable but more preparation needed 

86-128 Slightly unfavorable-reconsideratiort of alternatives indicated 

43-85 Unfavorable-not ready 
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Guidelines for Reimbursement of Costs 

Before the passage of Senate Bill 1 107, no funds 
had been available to assist d^tricts in the initiation 
of their year-round school programs. Although the 
act allows for only one grant per district, not to 
exceed $25,000, it is hoped that this incentive will 
aid each district in more effectively initiating its 
individual plan. 

The Department is optimistic that results of 
these grants will add a new dimension to educa- 
tional innovation in California public schools. 

The guidelines presented here provide the basis 
for granting start-up cost money to local educa- 
tional agencies for those costs identified as one- 
time allocations necessary for the establishment of 
year-round programs by local educational agencies. 
Only districts operating such' programs are eligible 
for these funds. The money may be granted only 
after implementation of the program. Funds are 
not reimbursable to districts that spend money 
studying the concept but then fail to adopt a 
year-round program in one or more schools. 

Legislative Intent-and Legal Descriptions 

The intent of the Legislature concerning the 
year-round program is set. forth in the Education 
Code as follows:. 

Philosophy 

32100. It is the intent and purpose of the Legislature 
in enacting this chapter to authorize public school 
districts of any type or class to establish, maintain, and 
operate their educational program under a continuous 
school program, to be conducted throughout the entire 
school year. 

The Legislature is especially concerned and aware of 
the mounting costs of acquisition and construction of 
school sites and facilities, and is, therefore, desirous of 
providing a procedure whereby those fiscaT burdens may 
be reduced by increased utilization of existing plans and 
facilities. 

The Legislature is also interested in providing for the 
replacement of the present system of lengthy summer 
vacations with shorter periodic vacation periods, which 
will result in a reduction of the student's summer 
vacation "learning loss." (Added by Statutes 1971, 
Chapter 886. Operative on July 1 , 1973.) 

Grant 

32134. Any school district with an average daily 
attendance of more than 500 which, prior to July 
1, 1979, converts one or more schools to a continuous 
school program pursuant to this chapter, shall, upon the 
approval of the Superintendent of Public instruction, 
receive from funds appropriated for this purpose, a 
one-time grant not to exceed twenty-five thousand 
dollars ($25,000). 
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Districts already operating continuous school pro- 
grams on the effective date of this section shall be 
eligible for the grant. (Added by Statutes 1973. Opeta- 
tive on January 1, 1974.) 

Schedule 

32112. The governing board of any school district 
operating pursuant to the provisions of this chapter shall 
establish a school calendar whereby the teaching sessions 
and vacation periods during the school year are on a 
rotating basis. (Amended, as added by Statutes 1971, 
Chapter 139, by Statutes 1972, Chapter 671. Effective 
July 1, 1973.) 

Tlie preceding factors must be considered as 
basic legal requirements of any year-round program 
initiated by a local educational agency that intends 
to qualify for the funds made available by the 
passage of Senate Bill 1 1 07. 

Definition of Y«ar-Round Program 

A year-round or continuous school program 
must meet certain requirements. The adopted plan 
must: 

1 . Demonstrate better utilization of tPie existing 
plant or facility by increasing the amount of 
enrollment above its original capacity, or 

2. Provide a calendar that shortens the time 
between required attendance sessions and 
thus may result in lower "learning loss'' 
(Education Code Section 32 100), aw J 

3. Operate on a continuous school calendar that 
utilizes the school facility for not less than 

. 225 days or maintains a recognized con- 
tinuous school year plan (i.e., quinmester). 

A traditional school year operation with an 
annual summer school program is not to be 
considered a year-round school program for pur- 
poses of the reimbursement application. 

Applicant Planning Requirements 

Each applicant agency must provide the follow- 
ing information in .either outline or narrative form. 

Feasibility study. The applicant will submit a 
needs statement that include^ the following: 

1 . A description of those conditions or require- // 
ments that indicated the district should inp ;/ 
tiate the year-round program ' 

2. A description of the staff, student, parent, 
and community involvement that led to the 
recommendation for adoption of the plan by 
the governing board 
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Program objectives. Tlie applicant will identify 
the program objectives that are to be acliieved by 
the initiation of a year-round program. 

Evaluation plan. Education Code Section 32 1 35 
requires the compilation and dissemination of 
program evaluations resulting from programs estab- 
lished subsequent to the enactment of Senate Bill 
1 107. To meet this requirement, each district must 
submit an evaluation plan that will provide, as a 
"minimum, the information requested in Education 
Code Section 32135. Tlie evaluation results will be 
reported annually to the Department of Education 
as soon as possible after June 30, but no later than 
September 1. 

The district or agency must submit a program 
evaluation plan that will indicate the effect of the 
adopted year-round plan on each of the following 
groups: 

1. Students 

a. Results of personal growth and achieve- 
ment in the affective, psychomotor, and 
cognitive areas 
^ b. Attitude toward the year-round program 

2. Certificated staff 

a. Attitude 

b. Performance 

3. Qassified staff 

a. Attitude 

b. Performance 

4. Parents 

a. Effect on life-style (vacation, work, family 
relations, and the like) 

b. Attitude toward year-round program 
(achievement, curriculum changes, school 
activities, student response, and the like) 

-"5. Community 

Each applicant must submit an evaluation plan 
for determining the fiscaf impact of the year-round 
program. Summaries, wliich may be on a cost per 
unit of a.d.a. or total cost basis, should indicate the 
following: 

1 . Operational costs 

a. Savings directly attributable to the program 

b. Increased costs directly attributable to the 
_ - program- 

c. Comparison between traditional year per 
a.d.a. expenditures and continuous school 
year per a.d.a. expenditures (if available) 

^2. Capital outlay costs 

a. Savings directly attributable to the program 

b. Increased costs dkectly attributable to the 
..program 



The district will describe the impact of its plan 
on the school curriculum in terms of changes 
resulting from implementation of the following: 

1 . Individualized learning 

2. Mini-courses 

3. Intersession programs 

4. Use of community resources 

5. Differentiated staffing 

6. Affective education programs 

7. Use of volunteer aides 

Program revisions. The district will identify the 
procedures it uses in making any periodic revisions 
that result from unanticipated obstacles or con- 
straints encountered during the implementation 
period. 

Planning Costs to Be Considered 
for Reimbursement 

The following major categories are to be con- 
sidered a guide for determining the district costs 
relating to the planning and implementation costs 
of the year-round program. A budget summary 
sheet itemizing all expenditures is to be provided. 
All support or verification documents will be 
appended to the summary. The Department of 
Education may request that each item be subject 
to audit or documentation ofactual expenditures 
by the local educational agency. 

• Planning 

1 . Research materials and services 

2. Consultant services 

3. Policy development costs (personnel, atten- 
dance, and the like) 

4. Data-processing system planning 

5. Information services (student, staff, par- 
ents, and community) 

6. Community surveys (demo^pliic, atti- 
tude, and the like) 

7. yisitations/conferences (restricted to rea- 
sonable costs) 

8. Attendance surveys 

9. Other costs as justified 

• Inservice training 

1 . Certificated personnel 

a. Consultant services 

b. Salaries for substitutes 

c. Stipends 

d. College enrollment fees 

e. Other costs as justified 

2. Classified personnel 

• Instructional materials and supplies 

1 . Supplemental materials - 

2. Instructional material* and equipment 
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3. Duplicating costs and/or supplies 

4. Other costs as justified 

• Evaluation 

1 . Student forms 

2. Staff, student, parent, and community 
surveys ^ 

3. Consultant fees and contracted services 

4. Other costs as justified 

• Miscellaneous (other costs as justified) 

• Capital outlay 

1 . Capital outlay costs are not reimbursable. 

2. Special considerations for capital outlay 
equipment and facilities are '^available to 
districts eligible for state building loans, as 
indicated in Education Code Section 
19571.55. 

Districts that desire additional information may 
contact: 

-California State Department of Education 
Bureau of School Facilities Planning 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, C A 95814 
Phone: (916)445 2143 

Special Information 

Program costs, materials, services, or supplies 
that are reimbursed from other federal or state 
funds (i.e., ESEA, NDEA,, and the like) are not to 
be included in this request. A statement verifying 
this condition must accompany the aj)plication. 



Applications should be submitted in triplicate 
to: 

Year-Round Schools Consultant 
California State Department of Education 
Office of Program Planning and Development 
721 Capitol MaU 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Phone: (916)445-0306 

Department of Education Consultant Services 

Persons interested in further information and 
assistance are requested to direct their inquiries to 
the preceding address. 

List of Operational Year-Round 
School Districts 

A complete directory of California year-round 
school districts, including more detailed informa- 
tion, is printed each year -by the Department of 
Education tlirough the Year-Round Education 
Office; copies of the directory are available upon 
request. In the following summary by counties, the 
o38 districts that are operating programs as of 
September, 1974, are identified. 

Although the list will vary from year to year, it 
will provide a quick reference to current develop- 
ments in year-round school programs in California. 
Interested persons are requested to make direct 
contact with these districts for detailed informa- 
tion concerning individual programs. 
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DISTRICTS OPERATING YEAR-ROUND SCHOOLS 
CALIFORNIA, 1974-75* 



IN 



County and school district 

ALAMEDA 

Hayward Unified 

Oakland Unified 
FRESNO 

Fresno Unified 
IMPERIAL 

Calexico Unified 
LOS ANGELES 

ABC Unified 

Claremont Unified 

Los Angeles Unified 

MONTEREY 

Monterey Peninsula Unified 
ORANGE V. 

Fountain Valley Elementary 

Irvine Unified 

Ocean View^ Elementary 

RIVERSIDE 
Corona-Norco Unified 



Jurupa Unified (Joint) 
SACRAMENTO 

Elk Grove Unifiedt 

San Juan Unified**t 
SAN BERNARDINO 

Bear Valley Unified 

Chino .Unifiedt 

Hesperia Elementary 

Morongo Unified 
SAN DIEGO 

Cajon Valley Union Elementary 

Carlsbad City Unified 

Chula Vista City Elementary 

Encinitas Union Elementary 
Escondido Union Elementary 
La Mesa-Spring Valley Elementary 



Plan 


K-6 


K-8 


6-9 


9-1 


block 50-15 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Staggered 45-15 


1 


0 


' 0 


0 


Quinmester 


0 


0 


0 


I 


oiaggerea '^J-l j 


I 


6 


0 


0 


Flexible all-year 


.7 


0 


0 


p 


Staggered 45-15 + . 










traditional 


I 


0 


0 


. 0 


Tllrkr»lr /I C 1 C 
DlOCK j-1 J 


I 


0 


0 


0 


Staggered 45-1 5 


I 


0 


0 


0 


Modified block 45-15 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Block 45-15 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Staggered 45-15 


2 


0 


n 


n 


Staggered 45-1 5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Block 45-1 5 


0 . 


. 1 


0 


0 


Staggered 45-1 5 


3 


0 ' 


1 


0 


Block 45-15+. 






traditional 


5 


0 


1 


0 


Flexible all-year 


■ 3 


0 


1 


0 


Flexible all-year 


0 


0 


0 


I 


Staggered 45-1 5 


0 


0 


0 


I 


Quarter -■ 


I 


2 


0 


I. 


Staggered 45-1 5 


8 


0 


2 


l' 


Staggered 45-1 5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Staggered 45-1 5 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Block 45-1 5 


I 


0 


0 


0 


45-15 


1 


0 


0 


0 


45-1 5 + traditional 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Block 45-1 5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Staggered 45-1 5 


6 


0 


0 


0 


Staggered 45-1 5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Staggered 45-1 5 


5 


0 


1 


0 


Staggered 45-15 


3 


0 


1 


0 



♦This tist is not completely accurate as to plans; awaiting completion of the 1974-75 survey. 
**Not operational as of Septcmljer. 1974. This district plans to start one or more year-round schools during the 1974-75 school year. 

IT'^!''^'' *"f- ' school only grade nine in the Chino Unified School District; grades nine and ten in the San Juan Unified School 
District; and a continuation high school in the Hlk Grove Unified School District. 
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County and school district 


Plan 


K-6 


K-o 


6-9 


A 1 

9-1 


SAN DIEGO (Continued) 












Lakeside Union Elementary 


Staggered 45-1 5 


6 


0 


2 


0 


San Diego City Unified 


Staggered 45-15 


7 


0 


0 


0' 




Block 45-1 5 ^ 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Santee Elementary 


Block 45-15 


0 


1 


0 


0 


SAN MATEO 




- 








Cabrillo Unified 


Staggered 45-1 5 


3 


1 


0- 


0 


Millbrae Elementary 


Block 45-15 


1 


0 


0 


0 


SANTA CLARA 












Berryessa Union Elementary 


Staggered 45-1 5 


3 


0 


1 


0 


SANTA CRUZ 












Pajaro Valley Joint Unified 


Staggered 45-15 


4 


0 


I 


0 


SOLANO 












Fairfield-Suisun Unified 


Staggered 45-1 5 


•'1 


0 


0 


« 0 


Vallejo City Unified 


Staggered 45-15 


■ 2 


0 


0 


0 


SONOMA 












Cotati Elementary 


Staggered 45-1 5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Old Adobe Union Elementary 


St^ggerejd 45-1 5 


2 , 


0 


0 


0 




Block 45-1 5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Petalunfa Joint Union High 


Block 45-1 5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


SUTTER 












Yuba City Unified 


Staggered 45-1 5 


. 1 


0 


0 


0- 


TOTAL AS OF SEPTEMBER, 


1974 


99 


8 


12 


5 



Teacher Education. Survey 

During the spring of 1974, public and private 
colleges and universities that offer teacher/ 
administrator education programs in California 
were contacted regarding their attitude toward and 
involvement with the year-round education con- 
cept. .The complete study is available from the 
Office of Program Planning and Development, 
State Department of Education. 

Responses were received from 32 of the 39 
institutions that were contacted in the survey. 
An effort was made to send a follow-up survey to 
the seven nonresponding colleges; however, if they 
did not respond to a second request, no effort was 
made to determine why they did not complete the 
survey. Plans are under way for continued dialogue 
with the institutions; a follow-up survey in 1975; 
and possible workshops for regions, counties, or 
districts throughout the state. 

Tlie general attitude exhibited by the institu- 
tions is one of basic support for the year-round 
movement and a willingness to try to be flexible 
enougli to lielp individual teachers and school 
districts with courses, workshops, and consulta- 
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tion. Most of the institutions do not envision a 
major effort to establish year-round schools in 
their areas; therefore, rather than take the leader- 
sliip in preparing persons and programs for year- 
round education, they have adopted an attitude of 
willingness to help after the local districts initiate 
programs. 

No attempt has been made to evaluate the 
support these institutions have given to the year- 
round movement. However, districts should know 
which institutions appear to be most prepared to 
and/or willing to help at tliis time. Again, no data 
are available regarding the seven nonresponding 
institutions. 

The categories described here are only sugges- 
tive. From the survey responses, and from tliis 
input only, interpretations have been made in 
order to let school districts know the kind of* 
assistance they might receive from various institu- 
tions of liiglier education. 

Category 1 

Category I includes those institutions that seem 
to have done the. most to provide leadership, 
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develop programs, or offer flexible learning oppor- 
tunities for year-round schools. Tliey are the 
^ following: 

La Verne College 
San Jose State University 
University of California, Berkeley 
University of Southern California 
U.S.' International University 

Category II 

Category II includes those institutions that have 
. expressed considerable interest in the movement 
and that have tried to develop some assistance for 
teachers and schools in their areas. They are the' 
following: 

California State College, San Bernardino 
California State College, Sonoma 
California State University, Los Angeles . 
San Diego State University 
University of California, Santa Cruz 

Citegory III 

Category III includes those institutions that have 
not yet done a great deal related to the year-round 
movement; however, they appear to be most 
willing to cooperate with individuals or districts 
that are attempting to prepare for year-round 
education. They are the following: 

California State College, Dominguez Hills 
California State College, Stanislaus 
California State University, Chico 
Loyola Mary mount University 
Occidental College 
San Francisco State University 
University of California, Los Angeles 
University of San Francisco 
Whittier College 

Community Groups 

The Year-Round Education Office is currently 
in the process of surveying numerous community 
and professional groups, associations, organiza- 
tions, and agencies. Unfortunately, the data are not 
yet ready for dissemination; however, this section 
is included for the purpose of alerting and remind- 
^ ing prospective year-round districts to maintain 
close contact with community agencies. 

Many of these groups provide excellent support 
for the year-round concept. Others can contribute 
curricular programs and opportunities. A few of 
the groups are either skeptical or very much against 
the program. Everyone in the community can 



benefit from year-round education; therefore, it is 
most important to accentuate the positive and have 
all groups involved in the planning for and imple- 
mentation of year-round education. 

A few exainples of the kinds of community 
groups to contact are listed below. The ones 
suggested^ should serve as catalysts in the search for 
those local agencies that should be an integral part 
of planning for year-round education. The ran- 
domly selected groups are listed as follows: 

AFL<;iO 

Agricultural associations 
American Camping Association 
Boy/Girl Scouts 
Chamber of Commerce 
CYO 

District PTA 
Interracial councils 
'^Kiwanis Club 
Lions Club 

Local Council of Churches . 

Local urban coalitions 

Minority cultural groups 

ParKs and Recreation Department 

Police Department 

Red Cross 

Rotary Qub 

Sheriffs Office 

Student organizations 

Teachers associations 

YMCA 

YMHA 

YWCA 

Additional Department of 
. Education Projects 

Each year new projects are undertaken by the 
Department of Education to further clarify areas 
of year-round education. The purpose of including 
a list of current projects here is to encourage 
persons considering year-round education to con- 
tact the Department consultant for year-round 
education to ascertain whatnew information might * 
be available as a result of recent studies or surveys. 
The Department is involved in over 30 projects 
such as the following: 

• V^riting a state position paper 

• Conducting a status survey of all non-year- 
round school districts in.the state 

• Disseminating a monthly news memo 

• Developing a state evaluation format for 
^year-round schools 

• Reviewing areas of needed legislation 
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• Awarding of start-up cost grants 

• Bidding for the 1976 National Seminar on 
Year-Round Education 

• Organizing regional workshops 

• Increasing consulting services to districts 

• Planning for audiotapes and filmstrips on 
year-round education 

• Establisliing a materials library and speakers, 
bureau 

• Proposing a futuristic approach for year- 
round education 

Other such efforts are under way at this writing. 
Tlie information gathered should prove to be of 
value to those interested in year-round education 
in California. 

Year-Round School Organizations 

Two organizations have been established to 
develop and disseminate information concerning 
the year-round school movement. They are the 
National Council on Year-Round Education and 
the Western Association of Year-Round Schools. 

National Council on Year-Round Education 

Tlie fifth national conference of the National 
Council on Year-Round Education was held at 
Virginia Beach, Virginia, in May, 1973. More than 
700 persons heard optimistic views expressed 
concerning the future progress of year-round 
schools. By the' time of the Virginia conference, 
nearly 100 school districts had converted one or 
mdre schools to some type of year-round plan. 
George Jensen, Council President, predicted 500 
districts will have year-round programs within five 
years. The outgoing president, Wayne .White, even 
suggested that nearly all schools will be open 
year-round within ten years. 

Other conference participants did not express 
such optimism. One speaker suggested that the 
year-round scliool movement had peaked, and 
another speaker felt that the movement lacked a 
political base of support from the professional 
pohtician. Participants identified the following 
critical obstacles that face the year-round school. 
(1) misinformation; (2) shortage^ of funds; (3) 
absence of aggressive professional leadersnip, (4) 
lack of definitive data, and (5) resistance to change. 

Tlie sixth national conference in Chicago in 
May, 1974, was highlighted by major addresses by 
Congresswoman Edith Green of Oregon and several 
state superintendents of public instruction. Each 
spokej in favof of year-round education as a coming 
potential for education. Althougli expansion of the 



year-round education concept was evident during 
the 1973-74 school year, and interest had spread to 
more areas of the co\intry, there were no dramatic 
indication:^ of massive adoption or new innovations 
or directions. 

Plans were made. to .continue the effort toward 
leadersliip by the National Council on Year-Round 
Education. Denver was selected as the site for the 
seventh national conference on May 11-14, 1975. 
Jim Gove of the Valley View, Illinois, School 
District was installed as president for the 1974-75 
school year; and Don Glines of the CaUfomia State 
Department of Education was elected president for 
the 1 975-76 school year. 4 

Tliree main avenues of information have been 
formalized through this, organization. Tliey are the 
following: 

1. The Year-Rounder, a quarterly publication 
that reports on year-round school activities 
• 2. An information service 
3. A continuation of tlie national conferences 

Membership dues in the National Council on 
Year-Round Education are SIO for an individual, 
S25 for a nonprofit institution, and SI 00 for a 
commercial institution. Application for member- 
ship should be sent to: 

John McLain, Secretary -Treasurer 
c/o Research Learning Center 
Clarion State College 
Clarion, PA 1 62 1 4 

Information on year-round school program? may 
be obtained from the national headquarters in 
Virginia. The address is^as follows: 

National Council on Year-Round Education 
c/o School of Education 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Blacksburg, VA 2406] 

Western Association of Year-Round Schools ^ 

Several California administrators, experienced in 
developing and maintaining successful year-round 
schools, have organized an association to assist 
administrators and 'school boards in planning and 
implementing the year-round program. Tlie associ- 
ation has as one of its goals the collection and 
dissemination of information concerning ongoing 
programs in the 50 states. The vVestern Association 
of Year-Round Schools is recognized by the State 
Board of Education and the State Department of 
Education. A legislative committee^'has been orga- 
nized to better inform the Legislature and the 
Department of the needs of year-round schools. 
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The association conducts numerous, workshops and 
conferences and publishes a newsletter. 

Cliarter membership dues are $5. Members will, 
^ receive the association's publication, the Western 
Rounder. Membership dues should be sent to: 

Western Association of Year-Round Sch(|dl$ 
1401 Teton Drive 
ElCajon,CA 92021 

Additionally, the Education Commission of the 
States (ECS), IS60 Lincoln Street, Denver, CO 
80203, with ties to state legislatures and governors, 
is committed to year-round schools. The Education 
Commission of ^he States has offered to maintain 
an information clearinghouse and assist in develop- 
ing state level proposals. 

Year-Round Programs in Other States 

Year-round programs have been implemented in 
the schools^of other states. Involvement with these 
schools, as well as with those in California, should 
lead to a comprehensive national picture for thdse 
who are interested in pursuing such contacts. Some 
of these schools and districts are the following: 



Dade County School District, Miami Beach, Fla. 

(quinmester plan) 
Fulton County School District, Atlanta, Ga. 

(quarter plan) 
Jefferson County School District, Denver, Cola. 

(Concept Six plan) 
Prince WiHiam County School District, Manassas, 

Va. (45-1 5. plan) 
Research Learning Centej, Clarion State College, 

Clarion, Pa. (flexible all-year plan) 
Rock Hill School District, Rock Hill, S.C. 

(quinmester plan) 
St. Charles School District, St. Charles, Mo. 

(9-3/45-1 5 plan) 
St. Paul Open School, St. Paul, Minn., and 
/ Wilson School, Mankato State College, Man- 

kato, Minn. (Neither "of these schools is 

currently operating a bona fide year-round 

program, but their plans are based, on a 

personalized, individualized curriculum for 

year-round education.) 
Sunnyside School District, Tucson, Ariz. (45-15 

plan) 

Valley View School District, Romeoville, 111. 
(45-15 plan) 
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The list of books, articles, reports, studies, pamphlets, films, and other bibliograpfiies presented on the following 
pages is far from exhaustive. No attempt has been made to locate all the available material on year-round education, nor 
has an effort been made to annotate the sources. Instead, the intent is to give interested persons a starting point. 

Once a district committee or interested individual begins a study of the history, rationale, and research related to 
year-round education, additional resources will result. The random samples in each of the following categories will give 
the reader an idea of the variety of literature on year-round education. The studies listed represent a cross-section of the 
potential references that may be reviewed. 
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